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W  HEN  I  retire  from  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  it  will  be  with  the  satisfaction  in  my  own  heart  in  knowing 
that  I  have  done,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  what  I  set  out  to  do  when  I  assumed  this 
position  of  grave  responsibility  in  May,  1948.  No  man  can  complete  in  four  years  a 
program  of  the  magnitude  that  confronted  me  when  I  became  Commissioner  of  this 
Department,  but  the  foundation  for  the  restoration,  protection,  and  conservation  of 
Louisiana's  once  fabulously  valuable  wildlife  resources  has  been  solidly  laid,  and  it 
now  evolves  on  the  new  administration  succeeding  me  to  carry  on  to  the  end  that 
Louisiana's  wildlife  will  have  returned  to  its  rightful  status. 

I  was,  perhaps,  more  fortunate  than  many  Louisiana  boys,  in  having  a  father  who 
had  a  great  love  of  the  outdoors.  At  an  early  age  he  included  me  in  his  fishing  and 
hunting  adventures.  Immediately  I  became  imbued  with  the  same  love  for  sportsman- 
ship in  the  outdoors  that  my  father  personified.  Down  through  my  years  it  has  always 
been  a  source  of  great  pride  for  me  that  I  could  look  back  to  the  days  when  my 
father  taught  me  to  fish  and  hunt,  and  at  the  same  time  look  forward  to  being  able 
to  do  something  to  insure  that  the  coming  generations  in  this  great  State  would  also 
be  able  to  enjoy  these  delights. 

I  must  admit  that  with  the  encroachment  of  progress,  industry,  and  rural  develop- 
ment commercially,  the  future  of  Louisiana's  natural  wildlife  resources  have  grown 
alarmingly  dim.  I  accepted  the  appointment  to  this  position  with  the  sole  hope  that 
I  would  be  able  to  do  something  for  the  conservation  and  restoration  of  our  God-given 
fish  and  game.  During  my  entire  administration  of  this  Department  I  have  had  only 
that  goal  in  view  and  I  have  spent  every  effort  in  that  direction.  I  have  been  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  had  the  full  cooperation  of  many  of  the  outstanding  sportsmen 
and  conservationists  in  this  state  and  to  all  of  those  I  will  remain  forever  grateful. 
Their  support  and  assistance  has  made  it  possible  for  this  Department  to  establish 
the  game  preserves  throughout  Louisiana  that  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  future 
years  in  replenishing  the  game  that  in  many  instances  had  become  almost  entirely 
extinct  in  those  areas.  It  is  my  belief  that  these  game  refuges,  which  have  all  been 
restocked  with  deer,  wild  turkeys,  and  in  some  instances,  squirrels  and  quail  will,  in 
the  years  to  come,  serve  as  incubators  for  the  future  wildlife  resources  of  this  State. 
It  made  me  extremely  happy  to  have  so  many  of  Louisiana's  spoi'tsmen  agree  with  me 
on  this  as  well  as  other  phases  of  our  restocking  program. 

Another  source  of  great  happiness  to  me  during  these  last  four  years  has  been 
the  wide-spread  approval  and  cooperation  of  city,  parish,  and  state  executives,  and 
members  of  our  legislature,  in  putting  this  Department's  plans  for  the  future  in  prog- 
ress. Without  the  loyalty,  enthusiastic  support,  and  full  cooperation  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  much  of  our  success  in  the  last  four 
years  could  not  have  been  recorded,  and  to  all  of  these  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  important  agencies  of  this  state  but  it  holds  the  stewardship  of  the  most  precious 
possession  of  all  Louisianians,  our  wildilfe  .  .  .  our  fish  and  game  .  .  .  our  hopes  for 
happy  hours  in  the  outdoors  in  the  generations  to  come. 

Realization  that  the  wildlife  resources  of  this  state  belong  to  no  one  individual, 
no  one  group  of  individuals,  but  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  living  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  makes  the  obligation  of  this  Department  one  without  reservation.  During 
my  tenure  in  office  I  have  tried  constantly  to  keep  that  one  thought  upper-most  in 
my  mind.  It  was  upper-most  in  my  mind  when  I  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  it  will 
be  upper-most  in  my  mind  when  I  relinquish  that  office  on  December  10,  with  wishes 
only  for  success  for  those  who  come  after  me,  and  the  assurance  to  them  of  my  con- 
tinued desire  to  help  and  cooperate  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

In  this  farewell  message  to  you,  the  sportsmen,  the  fishermen,  the  hunters  and 
trappers  of  this  State,  I  would  like  to  recall  the  words  of  that  immortal  commoner, 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  said: 

"In  the  end,  the  only  worthwhile  pay  in  public  service  is  that  which  comes  from 
a  satisfied  conscience  in  the  knowledge  that  you  have  done  your  duty  as  God  gives 
you  the  light,  regardless  of  the  effect  it  may  have  on  political  fortunes." 


iDiusup  m$ 

By  Harry  E.  Schafer,  Jr. 

(Acting  Chief  Biologist,  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries) 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  ALLIGATOR  GAR  (Lepisosteus  spathula)  —Largest  of  our  three 
species  of  Gars,  the  Alligator  Gar  is  one  of  our  worst  enemies  of  fish  life.  Gars  are  primi- 
tive fishes.  They  share  with  the  Bowfin,  Amia  calva  Linnaeus,  the  ability  to  breathe  air 
directly  by  means  of  a  modified  swim  bladder.  Armed  with  exceptionally  heavy  enameled 
scales  which  are  diamond-shaped,  the  Gar  is  well  equipped  to  evade  its  enemies.  Gars  early 
begin  their  life  of  destruction,  feeding  even  when  themselves  less  than  an  inch  long  upon 
the  minute  larvae  of  other  fishes.  Although  a  number  of  species  of  Gars  have  been  described 
for  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  there  are  only  three  distinct 
Gars  in  Louisiana,  the  other  two  being  the  Short-nosed  Gar  and  the  Billfish.  A  popular  idea 
exists  that  the  Alligator  Gar  and  the  Short-nosed  Gar  are  the  same  species,  the  former 
entering  the  sea  and  growing  to  a  greater  size  there.  This  is  not  true.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Alligator  Gar,  although  externally  much  similar  to  the  Short-nosed  Gar,  is  distinct.  The 
Short-nosed   appears  to   avoid   sea  water. 


Th 


HE  Louisiana  garfish,  which  down 
through  the  centuries  has  been  looked  upon 
as  the  biggest  scourge  in  Louisiana  waters, 
because  of  its  terrific  predatory  char- 
acteristics, and  has  been  cursed  as  an 
abomination  by  commercial  fishermen  and 
sportsmen  alike,  has  in  recent  years  been 
winning  new  laurels. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  many  Loui- 
siana sports  fishermen  who  would  class  the 
garfish  as  a  sports  fish,  but  anglers  from 
other  states  who  have  apparently  only  re- 
cently come  to  know  the  gar,  have  become 
enthusiastic  over  his  capture  on  light 
tackle,  and  a  great  many  non-residents  of 
Louisiana  have  been  coming  to  this  state  in 
recent  years  in  ever  increasing  numbers  to 
fish  our  waters  for  this  newly  proclaimed 
game  fish. 

Commercial  fishei-men,  too,  have  of  re- 
cent years  acquired  an  ambition  for  the 
capture  of  garfish  as  a  profitable,  market- 
able product.  Once  looked  upon  as  strictly 
unsuitable  for  the  table,  literally  hundreds 
of  tons  of  garfish  are  now  taken  from  Loui- 
siana waters  each  year  for  sale  throughout 
this  part  of  the  country.  In  some  places  in 
the  state  elaborate  barbecues  are  held 
where  only  garfish  meat  is  prepared  and 
served,  and  none  at  these  affairs  complain 
of  its  delectability. 

But  despite  its  characteristics  as  a  game 
fish,  as  a  commercial  fish,  or  as  an  oddity, 
because  of  its  appearance,  the  garfish  to 
Louisiana  fishermen,  both  commercial  and 
sport,  is  still  a  menace.  It's  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  destructive  of  all  Loui- 
siana's predators,  not  only  by  its  voracious 
appetite    for    other    fish,    but    through    its 


ability  to  destroy  seines,  nets,  trawls,  and 
all  sorts  of  fishing  gear  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  sports  fishermen.  And  it's  doubtful 
if  ever  a  real  Louisiana  sports  fisherman 
can  be  brought  to  look  upon  the  garfish 
as  anything  more  than  a  rabid  scavenger 
of  his  fishing  waters. 

Gars  have  a  peculiar  distribution.  Dating 
in  their  origin  back  to  that  geological  age 
in  which  coal  was  being  laid  down,  the 
Carboniferous  Period,  Gars  are  today  lim- 
ited in  their  occurrence  to  North  and  Cen- 
tral America.  Sluggish,  stealthy,  powerful 
and  greedy,  they  exhibit  about  the  most 
undesirable  combination  of  traits  to  be 
found  in  any  single  fish.  Their  limited  dis- 
tribution is  somewhat  surprising  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  some  species  of  Gars  are 
quite  tolerant  of  brackish  and  even  com- 
pletely salt  water.  It  is  because  of  their 
peculiar  characteristics,  their  strange  form 
and  their  destructive  habits  that  the  writer 
deems  it  desirable  to  give  here  some  ex- 
tended account  of  the  Gar  Pikes. 

Although  nine  different  species  of  Gars 
have  been  described  for  North  America  and 
most  of  them  have  been  given  a  distribu- 
tion in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  present  scien- 
tific opinion  seems  to  agree  that  we  have 
in  Louisiana  but  three  species,  namely,  the 
Long-nosed  Gar  or  Billfish  Lepisosteus 
osseus  (Linnaeus),  the  Short-nosed  Gar, 
Cylindrosteus  platostomus  (Rafinesque), 
formerly  known  as  Lepisosteus  platosto- 
mus, and  the  Mississippi  Alligator  Gar, 
Atractosteus  spatula  (Lacepede),  formerly 
known  both  as  Lepisosteus  spatula  and  also 
as  Lepisosteus  tristoeehus.  The  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  these  three  species  are  given 


in  a  brief  key  which  accompanies  this  ac- 
count. 

Gar-pikes  are  long,  cylindrically  shaped 
fish  with  a  strong  protective  armor.  The 
armor  is  in  the  form  of  thick,  strong  rhom- 
bic (diamond-shaped)  ganoid  scales  im- 
bedded obliquely  in  the  skin.  The  head  is 
protected  by  hard  bones.  The  snout  is  long 


One   of  the   best  types   of  snare  that  can   be 
used  to  catch  gars. 


and  both  jaws  are  equipped  with  both  large 
and  small  cone-shaped  teeth.  The  upper 
jaw  is  slightly  longer  than  the  bottom  jaw. 

The  swim  bladder  of  the  gar  is  cellular 
and  functional  as  a  lung-like  organ  and 
thus  enables  the  gar  to  utilize  oxygen  from 
the  air  which  supplements  the  oxygen 
taken  from  the  water  by  the  gills.  Because 
of  this,  gar  can  exist  in  water  with  very 
little  dissolved  oxygen  and  in  some  cases 
in  polluted  water.  In  the  summer  when  the 
water  is  warm  and  oxygen  content  low, 
gar  can  be  observed  making  use  of  the  air 
bladder  when  they  come  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  gulp  air.  The  swim-bladder 
(or  air-bladder)  in  fishes  is  thought  to 
perform  several  functions.  First,  it  acts  as 
an  auxiliary  in  respiration  (though  not  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  higher  fishes)  ;  second, 
it  acts  as  a  hydrostatic  gage — that  is,  it 
makes  the  weight  of  the  fish  the  same  as 
the  surrounding  water;  third,  it  is  a  sensory 
organ  aiding  in  detecting  sound. 

The  gar-pike  has  a  l-ounded,  heterocer- 
cal  tail.  A  fish  tail  is  heterocercal  when  the 
vertebral  column  (backbone)  extends  along 
the  upper  margin  of  the  tail.  This  type  of 
tail  is  different  than  that  of  the  homocercal 
tail  of  the  bass  where  the  vertebral  column 
ends  at  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  caudal 
fin.  The  dorsal  fin  is  small  and  very  near 
the  tail.  The  anal  fin  is  just  under  the 
dorsal  fin. 

The  food  of  the  gar  consists  mostly  of 
fish,  both  game  and  forage.  Along  with 
these  fish,  it  eats  crayfish,  freshwater 
shrimp,  crabs  and  insects.  A  gar  was  even 
taken  when  a  trap  was  baited  with  a  dead 
rat.  The  percentage  of  fish  taken  by  the 
gar  is  dependent  on  the  season  and  the 
species  taken  is  dependent  on  the  popula- 
tion. Because  of  the  prolific  production  of 
gizzard  shad  in  some  of  the  Louisiana  lakes, 


THE  LONG-NOSED  GAR  OR  BILLFISH  (Lepisosteus  osseus)  — 
Most  widely  distributed  of  all  the  Gars,  the  Long-nosed  Gar-spike  or 
Billfish  occurs  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  Coast,  and,  like  its 
relatives,  carries  on,  steadily  and  stealthily,  its  sinister  work  of  destruc- 
tion. This  evil  activity  it  early  begins  for  a  specimen  only  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  long  was  found  to  have  eaten  a  minute  fish,  while  another 
individual  two  inches  long  and  one-eighth  inch  deep  contained  no  less 
than  16  very  young  minnows.  This  Gar  seems  less  fond  of  salt  water 
than  does  the  Alligator  Gar.  Spawning  in  shallow  water  in  the  spring, 
the  Billfish  deposits  its  adhesive  eggs  among  weeds  and  grass.  The 
Long-nosed   Gar   may   reach   a    length   of  4  feet   or   more. 


THE    SHORT-NOSED    GAR 

a  fresh  water  species,  the  Short- 
sea.   It  closely   resembles  the   Alligato 
a    length    of    only    six    feet    instead    of 


(Lepisosteus    platostomus) — Although 

ssed  Gar  occasionally  descends  to  the 

in    appearance    but    reaches 

welve    foot    size    sometimes 


attained   by  the  Alligator  Ga 


this  fish  seems  to  be  the  main  fish  taken 
by  gar.  However,  it  does  take  its  toll  of 
our  valuable  game  fish.  Our  concern  is 
not  only  for  the  amount  of  game  fish  it 
destroys,  but  it  is  in  direct  competition 
with  the  basses  and  other  fish  eaters. 

A  piece  of  land  can  only  produce  so 
many  pounds  of  produce,  so  it  is  like  a 
given  body  of  water  that  can  only  support 
so  many  pounds  of  fish.  In  a  fished  body 
of  water  with  gar  present,  the  gar  will  soon 
become  the  predominant  species.  This  hap- 
pens because  commercial  and  game  fish  are 


GAR  SCALES  USED   BY   INDIANS  AS  ARROW   POINTS— Figures   D,   E 
I    F  are  Gar  Scales   (drawn    natural   size)    showing   their  similarity   to   the 
stone  arrow  points  (also  natural  size)   in   Figures  A,  B  and  C. 


taken  out  while  the  gar  remains  to  prey 
on  the  smaller  fish  and  can  then  fill  the 
niche  that  they  and  the  fishermen  make. 
Gar  are  voracious,  powerful  and  efficient 
killers  and  because  of  their  heavy  armor, 
they  are  not  attacked  by  other  fish.  The 
only  enemy  is  man  and  he  has  not  con- 
trolled the  gar  as  yet. 

One  good  point  in  the  gar's  favor  is 
that  it  is  the  host  to  a  parasitic  mussel 
whose  adult  shell  is  used  to  manufacture 
buttons  and  other  articles.  In  its  young 
stage,  the  mussel  attaches  itself  to  the 
gar  by  means  of  sharp  teeth.  In  some  cases, 
the  gar  is  the  specific  host. 

Gar  usually  move  into  shallow  water 
where  there  is  grass,  rocks  or  logs  and 
branches  to  spawn.  Here,  in  March,  April, 
May  and  June,  the  eggs  are  released  and 
they  stick  to  whatever  objects  with  which 
they  come  in  contact.  These  eggs  are  fer- 
tilized externally.  An  average  sized  female 
will  produce  approximately  three  hundred 
thousand  (300,000)  eggs  which  take  ap- 
proximately eight  to  ten  days  to  hatch. 

A  good  way  to  rid  the  waters  of  some 
gar  is  to  have  more  people  fish  for  them. 
There  are  several  parishes  where  the  sports- 
men's clubs  sponsor  gar  rodeos.  Such 
rodeos  are  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  not 
only  destroy  these  enemies  of  game  fish, 
but  prizes  are  won  by  fishermen  for  the 
smallest,  longest,  heaviest  and  the  most  gar 
taken.  Gar  may  be  caught  on  regular 
sporting  tackle  using  a  variety  of  baits 
but  live  fish  is  preferred.  The  line  must 
be  provided  with  a  strong,  steel  leader  to 
protect  the  line  from  the  powerful  jaws 
of  the  gar.  A  cork  can  be  used  if  the 
individual  prefers  it.  The  gar  will  take 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


NEW  DIVISION  FOR  SEAFOOD 
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HE  inauguration  of  a  new  commercial 
seafood  division  in  the  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  was  one  of  the 
important  steps  taken  by  Commissioner 
Ernest  S.  Clements  during  the  last  months 
of  his  administration  which  ends  on  De- 
cember 10.  This  new  division,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  1950  regular  session  of 
the  Louisiana  legislature,  is  to  have  con- 
trol  over  all   commercial   seafood   fisheries 


PAUL  VOITIER 


FRANK   TROCCHIANO 


with  the  exception  of  the  oyster  industry, 
which  has  for  years  been  controlled  by  the 
Division  of  Oysters  and  Water  Bottoms 
in  this  Department. 

Heading  this  new  division  is  Paul  Voitier, 
formerly  director  of  enforcement  in  the 
department,  who  has  as  his  assistant  Frank 
Trocchiano,  an  inspector  in  the  law  en- 
forcement division  before  his  transfer. 

When  the  legislature  made  the  setting 
up  of  the  new  commercial  seafood  divi- 
sion possible,  it  also  dedicated  part  of  the 
severance  tax  received  by  the  state  on 
shells  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  new  venture.  This  fund  by  the  time 
the  new  division  was  installed  October  1, 
had  reached  approximately  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars,  which  gives  this  division 
an  operating  fund  equal  to  its  needs.  In 
the  new  division  will  be  all  the  marine, 
land  and  air  equipment  needed  for  the 
enforcement  of  fisheries  laws  and  the  per- 
sonnel chosen  are  well  versed  in  all  phases 
of  the  commercial   seafood  industry. 

Due  to  Mr.  Voitier's  transfer  from  the 
law  enforcement  division,  Capt.  Julius 
Book,  who  has  been  an  employee  of  the 
Department  since  1926,  was  promoted  to 
director  of  the  law  enforcement  division, 
and  B.  C.  Dahlen,  an  inspector  in  the  law 
enforcement  division,  was  promoted  to  as- 
sistant director. 

All  of  these  men  have  had  long  years 
of  experience  as  law  enforcement  officers 
in  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries and  their  administration  of  both  the 
new  division  and  the  law  enforcement  di- 
vision should  be  resultful. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  each  man's 
connections  with  this  Department  since 
they  first  became  employees  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana: 

Paul  A.  Voitier,  age  52,  was  born  and 
reared  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  at- 
tended public  grade  schools  in  New  Orleans, 
is  married  and  is  father  of  six  children. 

After  leaving  school  he  was  employed 
by  Jaubert  Bros.,  wholesale  dry  goods 
merchants  on  Magazine  and  Common  Sts. 
He  joined  the  U.  S.  Navy  on  April  12, 
1917,  at  age  of  16  and  had  overseas  duty 
in  World  War  One.  He  was  assigned  to 
duty  on  a  coal  collier  and  mine  sweeper 
and  was  honorably  discharged  on  Sept. 
30,  1919  and  recommended  for  re-enlist- 
ment. 

After  separation  from  service  in  1919, 
he  went  to  work  at  Dollut  and  Williams 
Shipyard  in  New  Orleans.  In  1921  he  sev- 
ered service  with  the  shipyard  and  went 
to  work  for  the  City  of  New  Orleans  in 
the  Fire  Alarm  Office  as  assistant  fire 
alarm  operator.  He  was  employed  there 
continuously   until   1928. 

In  1928  he  was  employed  by  the  Regis- 
trar  of   Voters    for   Parish    of   Orleans    as 


investigator.  He  left  the  Registrar's  of- 
fice to  accept  employment  with  the  State 
Police  of  Louisiana,  Criminal  Bureau  of 
Identification,  and  was  there  until  1940. 

In  1942  he  was  employed  by  the  Loui- 
siana Department  of  Conservation. 
He  was  promoted  to  Ranger  and  then 
promoted  to  Director  of  Enforcement  Di- 
vision of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  and  re- 
mained in  that  position  until  October  1, 
1952,  when  he  became  Director  of  Com- 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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CLEMENTS'  REGIME  ONE  OF  PROGRESS 


By    Mel    Washburn 

(Director,  Division  of  Education  and 
Publicity) 
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HEN  Ernest  S.  Clements  retires  as 
commissioner  of  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  on  December 
10,  he  will  have  completed  a  four-year 
and  seven-month  administration  of  that 
office,  which  should  go  down  in  Louisiana 
history  as  the  most  active,  progressive,  and 
economic  administration  in  the  conserva- 
tion  annals  of  this  state. 

When  Commissioner  Clements  became 
head  of  this  department  in  1948,  an  in- 
ventory of  the  department's  physical  and 
potential  assets  was  disheartening  and  crit- 
ical. Physical  assets  had  been  permitted 
to  "go  to  pot"  and  apparently  no  effort 
had  been  made  to  replenish  the  alarming 
dwindling  of  the  fish  and  game  population 
of  Louisiana.  Neither  had  there  been  any 
thought,  apparently,  given  to  the  future 
welfare  of  Louisiana's  once  fabulous 
wealth  in  wildlife  resources,  and  no  plan- 
ning for  the  future  of  these  resources  had 
been  attempted. 

It  was  at  once  apparent  that  drastic 
steps  were  needed  if  Louisiana's  fish  and 
game  were  to  survive,  but  first  of  all  there 
was  a  critical  necessity  for  a  complete 
renovation  or  replacement  of  boats,  camps 
and  other  assets,  and  a  sensible,  practical, 
and  economic  program  for  restocking  of 
fish  and  game,  was  essential,  which  could 
provide  the  hope  that  future  generations 
in  Louisiana  would  have  something  to  hunt 
and  fish. 

As  soon  as  a  complete  and  exacting  sur- 
vey could  be  made,  work  was  immediately 
begun  on  the  fleet  of  boats  maintained  by 
the  depai-tment  for  law  enforcement,  patrol 
service,  the  oyster  division,  the  fish  and 
game  division,  and  the  fur  and  refuge 
division.  Some  of  these  boats  were  found 
to  be  antiquated,  dangerous  and  beyond 
repair,  and  these  were  junked.  Two  new 
patrol  boats,  the  "Nutria"  and  the  "Zoric," 
were  purchased  and  put  into  service.  The 
old  "Tarpon,"  found  to  have  a  hull  in 
splendid  condition,  was  stripped  to  the 
ribs  and  completely  rebuilt,  and  has  been 
put  into  service  as  one  of  the  finest  boats 
of  its  kind  in  Louisiana  waters. 

The  complete  rebuilding   of  the  Tarpon 
was  done  by  workmen  at  the  wharf  main- 
tained by  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries   at  the  mouth  of  the   West-End 
canal.    This  wharf  is   also   a  new  addition 
:    to  the  department's  assets,  and  has  become 
I    one  of  the  most  economic  activities  of  the 
;    entire   department. 

When  the  city  and  state  decided  early 
in  Commissioner  Clements'  administration 
to  close  the  West-End  canal  as  far  as  the 
Black  Bridge,  it  became  necessary  to  aban- 
don the  old  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  wharf 
:    near  City  Park  avenue,  and  a  new  location 
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was  purchased  near  the  Lighthouse  at  West 
End  and  here  has  been  installed  a  com- 
pletely modern  wharf  with  facilities  for 
all  types  of  boat  repair,  storage,  and 
wharfage. 

At  this  new  wharf  there  is  a  completely 
modern  administration  building  with  nec- 
essary office  space,  the  short  wave  radio 
transmitter,  a  complete  machine  shop,  a 
hoisting  crane  for  putting  boats  on  ways, 
and  a  boat  shed  where  repair  work  and 
rebuilding  can  be  carried  on  in  all  types 
of  weather.  In  addition  to  the  other  facil- 
ities available  at  the  new  wharf  there  is 
plenty  of  badly  needed  storage  space,  a 
complete  assortment  of  tools  and  machin- 
ery used  in  the  boat  and  motor  repair, 
that  makes  it  possible  for  all  of  the  depart- 
ment's marine  equipment  to  be  kept  in 
prime  condition  with  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense. 

At  this  wharf  dozens  of  boats  and  hun- 
dreds of  motors  belonging  to  this  depart- 
ment have  been  overhauled  and  repaired 
and  are  now  considered  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. 

Commissioner  Clements  soon  found  it 
possible  to  buy  high-powered  outboard 
motors  direct  from  the  factories,  at  a  sav- 
ing of  approximately  $175.00  each,  instead 
of  patronizing  dealers  who  had  been  sup- 
plying this  type  equipment  in  the  past.  In 
similar   manner  other  economies  were  ef- 


fected so  that  the  marine  equipment  Com- 
missioner Clements  turns  over  to  his  suc- 
cessor will  be  in  the  best  condition  pos- 
sible to  attain. 

One  instance  of  Commissioner  Clements' 
thoroughness  became  evident  when  he 
found  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  boats 
in  the  patrol  fleet  of  the  enforcement  divi- 
sion, did  not  belong  to  the  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  although  it  had 
been  used  by  this  agency  for  many  years 
and  had  been  considered  the  property  of 
the  department.  This  boat,  known  as  the 
"Black  Mallard"  had  been  seized  years 
ago  by  prohibition  agents  when  it  was 
found  to  be  transporting  a  load  of,  then, 
illegal  liquor  in  Louisiana  waters.  Soon 
after  its  seizure  it  was  loaned  to  the  De- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  to  be 
used  in  a  biological  shrimp  survey,  and 
since  that  time,  has  been  one  of  the  valua- 
ble units  in  the  enforcement  division's 
marine  equipment. 

During  the  course  of  scrutiny  given 
every  boat  by  Commissioner  Clements,  it 
was  revealed  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment still  retained  title  to  the  "Black 
Mallard,"  although  considerable  sums  of 
money  had  been  spent  from  time  to  time 
by  this  department  on  its  repair  and  main- 
tenance. Commissioner  Clements  immedi- 
ately saw  to  it  that  action  was  taken  to 
have  Congress  enact  a  bill  giving  the  De- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  of 
Louisiana  correct  and  complete  title  to 
the  "Black  Mallard."  In  due  time  this  bill 
was  passed  and  signed  by  the  President, 
thus  adding  another  valuable  unit  to  the 
enforcement  division's  assets. 

Since  the  installation  of  the  new  wharf 
at  West-End,  all  of  the  department  boats, 
both  large  and  small,  have  been  put  in  first 
class  condition  or  replaced. 

In  conjunction  with  the  restoration  of 
the  department  boats  and  wharf  facilities, 
and  as  a  valuable  new  link  to  the  law  en- 
forcement program,  a  short  wave  radio 
installation  has  been  completed  so  that 
now  all  major  boats  of  the  patrol  fleet  are 
in  constant  contact  with  the  wharf,  the 
office  of  the  enforcement  director,  each  of 
the  fleet  of  four  airplanes  maintained 
by  the  department,  several  of  the  de- 
partment's automobiles,  as  well  as  several 
camps  used  by  the  law  enforcement  divi- 
sion. So  effective  has  this  radio  addition 
to  law  enforcement  facilities  become  that 
some  months  ago  a  staff  writer  for  the 
"Saturday  Evening  Post"  selected  Loui- 
siana's Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries as  outstanding  in  all  the  United 
States  in  its  patrol  work,  and  a  story  in 
that  publication  was  printed  featuring 


pointers,  owned  by  Arcene  Adams,  of   Grand    Isle,   on    point  on   the   same   covey   of 
is   picture   proves   why   these   dogs   are  three   of  the  finest   bird   dogs   in   Southwest 


these    complete   patrol   facilities   with   at- 
tendant pictures  to  amplify  the  story. 

The  department's  airport  facilities  for 
law  enforcement  are  also  outstanding.  Dur- 
ing his  administration,  Commissioner  Clem- 
ents has  completely  overhauled  the  de- 
partment's hangar  at  the  New  Orleans  air- 
port, installed  the  latest  machinery  for 
repair  and  renovation,  and  only  recently 
completed  an  overhaul  job  on  all  of  the 
department's  airplanes  so  that  they  are 
now  probably  in  better  condition  than 
they  were  when  they  were  originally  pur- 
chased at  the  factory.  Three  of  these 
planes  are  Seabees  and  as  this  type  of  air- 
craft is  no  longer  manufactured,  the  com- 
missioner has  expended  considerable  effort 
in  overhauling,  replacing  worn  parts,  re- 
building motors  and  the  installation  of  the 
latest  type  of  safety  devices.  The  rebuild- 
ing, repainting  and  re-upholstering  of  these 
planes  doubtless  make  them  the  finest  of 
their  kind  in  this  country. 

The  other  plane,  a  Grumman  Widgeon, 
has  been  similarly  treated  and  is  in  equally 
as  good  condition.   With   extremely  capa- 


ble pilots  and  a  skillful  crew  of  mechan- 
ics, this  division  of  the  department  is 
second  to  none  in  the  country. 

When  Commissioner  Clements  took  of- 
fice in  May,  1948,  a  great  number  of  the 
camps  used  by  the  Oyster,  Fisheries,  and 
Fur  and  Refuge  Divisions,  were  in  bad  re- 
pair due  to  various  reasons.  Since  that  time 
some  of  these  camps  have  been  rebuilt, 
and  some  have  been  abandoned  and  new 
ones  erected  in  their  stead.  Where  it  was 
found  feasible  the  camps  were  rebuilt,  re- 
paired, and  repainted,  and  all  of  them 
have  virtually  been  completely  refurnish- 
ed. 

In  some  of  these  cases  additions  were 
built  to  provide  laboratories  for  scientific 
experimentation,  especially  camps  belong- 
ing to  the  Oyster  and  Water  Bottoms  Divi- 
sion, and  in  some  instances  much  labora- 
tory equipment  has  been  installed.  Today 
all  of  the  camps,  property  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  through- 
out the  coastal  area,  are  spic  and  span. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  new  camps 
at    Bay    Gardene,    Sister   Lake    and    Lake 


Felicity.  The  port  of  entry  at  Grand  Pass 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  hurricane  in 
1947  has  been  rebuilt  at  Bayou  Pierre,  a 
short  distance  east  of  its  former  location. 

The  keepers'  camps  on  Bird  Island 
Bayou  on  Marsh  Island,  and  Redfish  Point, 
on  the  State  Wildlife  Refuge,  are  two 
other  building  installations  that  have  been 
completely  overhauled  and  now  provide 
the  most  comfortable  quarters  for  resi- 
dent keepers  who  remain  permanently  on 
these  refuges.  On  Rockefeller  Refuge  in 
Cameron  Parish,  the  two  cottages  and  two 
garage  apartments  have  been  similarly 
overhauled,   modernized  and  rebuilt. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  examples 
of  neglect  found  by  Commissioner  Clem- 
ents when  he  took  over  this  department 
was  the  Pass-a-Loutre  hunting  lodge,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the 
Pass-a-Loutre  public  shooting  grounds  pre- 
serve. This  club  was  in  an  extremely  sorry 
condition.  Today  it  is  probably  in  the  best 
condition  and  is  one  of  the  most  comforta- 
ble and  best  equipped  establishment  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  It  has  been  completely 
renovated,  inside  and  out,  floors  repaired, 
walls  and  ceilings  reconditioned,  electrical 
equipment  modernized  and  its  furnishings 
either  repaired  or  replaced. 

A  new  board-walk  from  the  boat  wharf 
in  front  of  the  club  to  the  club  house 
proper  has  been  built  for  permanency.  A 
similar  board-walk  from  the  rear  of  the 
club  to  the  boat  landing  on  the  river  bank 
in  back,  has  been  built  along  with  a  supply 
and  storage  house  for  the  unloading  and 
storing  of  fuel,  machinery,  etc.  The  boat 
house  at  the  wharf  in  front  of  the  club 
has  been  completely  rebuilt.  A  new  cottage 
for  the  superintendent  of  the  preserve 
has  been  built  adjacent  to  the  clubhouse. 
The  grounds  immediately  surrounding  the 
club  that  were  no  more  than  marsh  and  a 
muddy  morass,  when  Commissioner  Clem- 
ents took  over,  have  been  filled  with  sand 
dredged  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  and 
now  presents  a  smooth,  dry  lawn  that  is 
kept  in  good  condition. 

Commissioner  Clements  found  that  the 
pipe  line,  carrying  gas  from  the  nearby 
oil  field  to  the  club  for  heating  and  cook- 
ing purposes,  had  deteriorated  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  supply  of  natural  gas  was 
unavailable.  What  had  once  been  a  splen- 
did cooking  range  had  also  suffered  be- 
cause of  its  having  been  subjected  to  the 
use  of  butane  gas,  which  the  former  ad- 
ministrations were  hauling  down  the  river 
for  cooking  and  heating  purposes  despite 
the  fact  that  an  unlimited  supply  of  nat- 
ural gas  was  so   immediately  available. 

Through  cooperation  of  the  Texas  Oil 
Company,  lessee  of  the  property  for  min- 
eral purposes,  Commissioner  Clements  has 
installed  a  new  gas  line  leading  from  one 
of  their  fields  and  once  more  provided  the 
club  with  an  abundant  supply  of  natural 
gas  for  all  purposes,  at  no  cost  whatso- 
ever to  the  state. 

When  Commissioner  Clements  turns 
this  asset  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 


"Champ"  and  "Doc,"  a  pointer  and  a  setter  belonging  to  J.  Don  Roberts,  of  Alexandria, 
La.,  with  the  pointer  honoring  the  setter's  point,  the  true  characteristic  of  good  field  dogs. 


and  Fisheries  over  to  his  successor,  the 
only  resemblance  it  will  have  to  the  prop- 
erty received,  will  be  its  location  and  pe- 
culiar type  of  architecture. 

While  all  this  restoration  work  on 
equipment,  buildings,  and  marine  assets 
was  in  progress,  the  fish  and  game  restock- 
ing program,  which  was  begun  in  the 
summer  of  1948,  has  been  proceeding  as 
rapidly  as  possible  so  that  when  Commis- 
sioner Clements  relinquishes  the  custodian- 
ship of  this  department  in  December,  his 
entire  restocking  program  will  have  been 
completed. 

At  the  outset  it  was  apparent  that  the 
liberation  of  new  fish  and  game  in  Louisi- 
ana was  not  the  complete  solution  to  the 
problem  of  rapidly  dwindling  fish  and 
game  assets.  Accordingly  plans  were  made 
for  the  establishment  of  wildlife  refuges 
in  strategic  areas  throughout  the  state 
that  could  serve  as  incubators  for  our 
furred  and  feathered  replacements. 

In  due  course  twelve  game  refuges 
have  been  established.  Among  them  are 
the  preserves  at  West  Bay  in  Allen  Parish, 
the  Red  Dirt  Refuge  in  Vernon  Parish, 
the  Evangeline  Refuge  in  Rapides  Parish, 
the  Sabine  Refuge  in  Sabine  Parish,  the 
Catahoula  Refuge  in  Grant  and  Winn  Par- 
ishes, the  Caldwell  Refuge  in  Caldwell 
Parish,  the  Union  Refuge  in  Union  Parish, 
the  Livingston  Refuge  in  Livingston  Par- 
ish, the  Jackson  and  Bienville  Refuge,  the 
Starks  Refuge,  the  Jena  Refuge,  near 
Jena;  the  Hardtner  Refuge,  and  the  Ze- 
murray  Refuge,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished on  the  Zemurray  estate. 

As  soon  as  these  game  sanctuaries  be- 
came a  fact,  game  management  experts 
were  established  as  superintendents,  and 
enforcement  regulations  arranged  to  pro- 


tect the  game  with  which  these  areas  were 
restocked.  Working  in  conjunction  with 
the  Pittman-Robertson  division  of  the 
Federal  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
these  refuges  are  now  flourishing  incuba- 
tors, from  which  the  future  game  assets 
of   Louisiana  will  come. 

To  date  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  has  released  approximately 
170,000  quail  throughout  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  5008  wild  turkeys,  900  deer, 
500  squirrels,  and  more  than  8,000,000 
fish. 

Commissioner  Clements  found  it  more 
economic  and  more  practical  to  purchase 
four  months  old  quail  for  liberation  than 
to  attempt  his  quail  restocking  with  full 
grown  hatchery  birds.  The  fact  that  no 
quail  were  apportioned  for  liberation  un- 
less there  was  suitable  quail  habitat,  cou- 
pled with  the  plan  to  release  the  young 
birds  only  where  coveys  of  native  quail 
were  known  to  exist,  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  remarkable  success  of  this 
phase  of  the  restocking  program.  As  a  re- 
sult, Louisiana's  bird  hunters,  during  the 
last  two  years  in  particular,  have  noted 
an  amazing  increase  in  quail  population 
and  have  found  the  birds  they  bagged 
were  of  a  larger  and  hardier  variety.  This 
has  no  doubt  been  due  to  the  infusion  of 
new  blood  in  the  native  coveys  of  Louisi- 
ana's bob-white. 

Proof  that  this  quail  restocking  pro- 
gram has  been  successful  is  attested  to 
by  the  sportsmen  themselves,  who  have 
shot  banded  birds  along  with  unhanded 
ones  in  every  section  of  the  state.  Although 
there  has  been  considerable  controversy 
with  regard  to  the  probable  survival  of 
restocked  quail  in  this  state,  bird  hunters 
in    every    area    have    been    loud    in    their 


praise  for  these  restocking  efforts  and 
many  of  them  insist  that  as  high  as  85% 
survival  of  liberated  quail  has  been  the  re- 
sult. 

Replenishing  the  deer  population  in 
Louisiana,  especially  in  certain  areas,  has 
had  apparently  equally  successful  results 
and  this  has  been  accomplished  at  a  great 
saving  in  the  customary  cost  of  such  a 
venture.  Through  an  arrangement  with 
the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  of  Texas, 
the  department  has  been  able  to  secure 
290  deer  from  the  Aransas  Pass  Refuge 
by  paying  only  the  cost  of  trapping  and 
transportation,  thereby  making  possible  a 
saving  of  approximately   $29,000. 

Some  deer  were  purchased  in  Wisconsin 
for  liberation  in  Louisiana,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  were  live-trapped  on  pri- 
vately owned  game  preserves,  such  as  the 
Shadow  estate  in  Lincoln  Parish,  the 
Schleter  estate  near  Manchac,  and  on  the 
Zemurray  estate.  A  number  of  deer  also 
were  trapped  on  Marsh  Island  for  release 
in  North  Louisiana  areas,  and  during  the 
last  summer  and  fall  several  deer  were 
trapped  in  Madison  and  surrounding  par- 
ishes for  liberation  where  the  deer  popu- 
lation was  sparse. 

This  replenishing  of  the  Louisiana  deer 
population  has  apparently  been  extremely 
successful  and  has  been  accomplished  at 
only  a  fraction  of  the  customary  cost  of 
such  a  program.  Today  the  Louisiana  deer 
population  is  decidedly  on  the  increase 
and  in  many  areas  where  a  deer  had  not 
been  seen  for  many  years,  the  white  tails 
are  again  in  evidence. 

The  restoration  of  the  wild  turkey  pop- 
ulation in  Louisiana,  from  all  reports,  has 
been  even  more  successful  than  the  quail 
and  deer  phases  of  Commissioner  Clem- 
ents' restocking  program.  When  the  pro- 
gram was  started  in  1948,  game  manage- 
ment experts  estimated  that  the  entire 
wild  turkey  population  of  the  state  was 
approximately  1,100  birds.  Since  that  time 
5,008  wild  turkeys  have  been  brought  to 
Louisiana  and  liberated  in  suitable  turkey 
habitat.  Inasmuch  as  these  restocked  tur- 
keys have  only  been  released  in  game 
refuges  the  survival  has  been  phenomenal 
and  already  wild  turkeys  have  been  found 
in  areas  outside  and  adjacent  to  game 
refuges,  thus  proving  another  phase  of 
Commissioner  Clements'  program  was 
bearing  fruit.  It  was  his  contention  from 
the  start  that  the  establishment  of  game 
refuges  with  the  subsequent  restocking 
of  these  refuges  would,  in  the  years  to 
come,  provide  splendid  hunting  for  Louisi- 
ana's sportsmen  outside  these  refuges  as 
the  game  animals  and  birds  migrated  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  game  refuges. 

Although  the  squirrel  restocking  was  a 
comparatively  minor  phase  of  the  entire 
program,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  buy 
500  grey  squirrels  in  Wisconsin  for  libera- 
tion in  Louisiana.  The  purchase  and  re- 
lease of  these  Wisconsin  squirrels  was  not 
only  to  add  to  the  squirrel  population  of 


the  state  but  to  infuse  new  blood  into  the 
breeding  stock  of  Louisiana's  native  squir- 
rels that  will  no  doubt,  in  the  future, 
greatly  improve  our  bushy  tail  family. 

While  a  great  amount  of  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  game  population  of 
the  state,  the  fish  population  was  not  in 
the  least  overlooked.  When  Commissioner 
Clements  took  office  this  department  had 
two  thermal  trucks  in  operation  and  fish 
rescue  crews  were,  as  a  result,  greatly 
hampered  due  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
the  safe  transportation  of  rescued  fish 
from  the  barrow  pits  and  flooded  areas 
to  the  streams,  lakes,  and  bayous  that 
needed   restocking. 

As  soon  as  possible  four  new  thermal 
trucks  were  added  to  this  fish  rescue  work, 
and  they  have  made  it  possible  for  these 
fish  rescue  crews  to  salvage  more  than 
8,000,000  game  fish  and  transplant  them 
in  the  fish  depleted  streams,  lakes  and 
bayous  throughout  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
As  a  result,  there  is  now  splendid  fishing 
in  many  places,  which  for  many  years, 
prior  to  this  fish  restocking  program,  only 
rough  fish  in  sparse  numbers  were  to  be 
found. 

Realizing  that  no  amount  of  restocking 
would  have  any  material  permanent  effect 
on  Louisiana's  fish  and  game  population, 
unless  something  was  done  to  protect  the 
transplanted  fish  and  game,  Commissioner 
Clements  at  the  outset  of  his  restocking 
program  stepped  up  the  predator  control 
work  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division.  When 
he  took  over  in  1948,  the  predator  control 
unit  consisted  of  three  men.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  as  high  as  16  trap- 
pers at  work  in  this  group,  all  of  them 
capable  trappers,  who  during  the  past  four 
years  have  captured  thousands  of  preda- 
tors. So  effective  has  the  work  of  this 
predator  control  unit  become  that  now 
there  is  seldom  found  any  new  evidence  of 
predatory  activities  in  our  game  sanctu- 
aries. 

Working  in  all  sections  of  the  state,  in 
game  preserves  and  elsewhere,  this  preda- 
tor control  unit  has  piled  up  an  impres- 
sive total  of  predators  destroyed.  There 
has  been  no  compilation  thus  far  of  the 
number  of  predators  killed  by  the  preda- 
tor control  unit  for  1952,  but  from  1948 
to  the  end  of  1951,  the  following  have 
been  reported  trapped  and  killed  by  the 
men   of  this   organization : 

Skunks  4,244;  wolves  117;  armadillos 
5,060;  foxes  3,411;  bobcats  421;  crows 
785;  owls  376;  hawks  707;  wild  dogs  478; 
wild  house  cats  803;  opossums  360;  rac- 
coons 2,067;  snakes  2,773;  buzzards  88, 
and  miscellaneous  (including  some  beaver, 
garfish,    etc.)    472. 

The  amount  of  game  saved  by  the  work 
of  this  predator  control  unit,  of  course, 
is  unestimable,  but  this  surprising  total 
of  predators  destroyed,  certainly  indicates 
that  a  fabulous  amount  of  Louisiana's 
furred  and  feathered  game  has  been 
spared    destruction,    and    that   the   forma- 


W.  T.  Smith,  of  Bossier  City,  with  a  six- 
and-a-half-pound  bass  he  took  from  Larto 
Lake,    south    of    Jonesville,    La. 


tion  of  this  predator  control  unit  which, 
until  his  untimely  death  recently,  was 
headed  by  Joe  Miller,  one  of  the  most 
accredited  trappers  in  the  South,  was  a 
conclusive  forward  step  in  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  Louisiana's  wildlife. 

In  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries, equally  progressive  methods  have 
been  put  into  effect  and  only  recently  was 
a  new  Commercial  Seafoods  Division  es- 
tablished, to  have  complete  control  over 
all  shrimp  and  fisheries  activities.  There 
has  been  an  Oyster  and  Water  Bottoms 
Division  in  the  department  for  many  years. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  arrangements  were 
made  during  the  1950  session  of  the  legis- 
lature for  funds  to  maintain  this  new 
division,  it  started  out  October  1,  with 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
to  support  its  operation.  This  fund  comes 
from  an  increase,  voted  in  1950  by  the 
legislature,  in  the  severance  tax  on  shells 
and  will  in  the  future  be  self-sustaining. 
It  will  have  its  own  patrol  boat  units  and 
airplane  service,  and  will  be  linked  with 
the  radio  facilities  of  the  Enforcement 
Division.  The  function  of  this  new  divi- 
sion will  be  to  protect,  conserve,  and  en- 
force the  laws  pertaining  to  the  shrimp 
and    fisheries    industry. 

In  the  Oyster  and  Water  Bottoms  Divi- 
sion, many  new  oyster  reefs  have  been 
established,  and  regulations  executed  for 
their  protection.  A  newly  invented  oyster 
harvester  was  purchased  and  has  made  it 
possible  to  reclaim,  for  seeding  purposes, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  oysters 
and  oyster  shells  at  an  amazing  reduction 
in  cost.  These  reclaimed  oysters  and  oyster 
shells  have  been  used  to  build  new  oyster 


reefs  in  Sister  Lake,  Lake  Felicity  and  in 
the  Louisiana  marsh  area  in  St.  Bernard 
and  Plaquemines  Parishes.  These  reefs  are 
now  being  protected  for  the  future  of  the 
oyster  industries,  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  taking  of  oysters  have  been  estab- 
lished to  insure  an  annual  harvest  of  great- 
ly increased  value  to  the  oyster  fisherman. 

Three  seed  oyster  reservations  have 
undergone  continual  development  during 
the  last  four  years.  These  areas  are  Sister 
Lake,  Lake  Felicity  and  Bay  Gardene.  A 
clam  shell  planting  at  Sister  Lake  con- 
sisted of  34,620  barrels.  An  additional 
17,042  barrels  of  clam  shells  were  planted 
in  Lake  Felicity.  These  plantings  were 
made  at  a  cost  of  $29,447.68  at  a  con- 
tractual cost  of  fifty-seven  cents  per  bar- 
rel. The  oyster  harvester  records  show  an 
estimated  14,475  barrels  of  seed  oysters 
transplanted  from  Bay  Craba  and  adjacent 
areas  to  the  Bay  Gardene  reservation. 
Canning  plants,  at  no  cost  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  transplanted,  by  contractual 
arrangement,  12,335  barrels  of  seed 
oysters  from  adjacent  areas  to  Bay  Gar- 
dene. 

During  1951,  40,057  barrels  of  oyster 
shell  were  planted  by  oyster  luggers  in 
Sister  Lake  at  a  contractual  cost  of  sixty- 
five  cents  per  barrel,  and  10,000  barrels 
of  oyster  shell  were  likewise  planted  in 
Lake  Felicity  at  a  contractual  cost  of  sixty- 
three  cents  per  barrel.  The  total  cost  for 
these  plantings  was   $32,337.05. 

The  oyster  harvester,  in  a  five  and  one- 
half  month  operation,  transplanted  to  Bay 
Gardene  10,650  barrels  of  seed  oysters. 
These  oysters  were  obtained  from  the  less 
accessible  natural  reef  areas  between 
Mozambique    Point    and    Stone    Island. 

Sister  Lake  shows  greatest  promise  in 
terms  of  oyster  production.  Bay  Gardene 
appears  to  produce  seed  oysters  of  higher 
quality,  but  thus  far  the  indications  are 
that  fewer  oysters  will  be  produced  there 
per  given   area. 

During  the  1952-53  marketing  period, 
barring  catastrophic  mortalities;  the  seed 
oyster  reservations  can  be  expected  to 
produce  250,000  barrels  of  oysters.  From 
Sister  Lake  approximately  200,000  barrels 
of  sizable  seed  oysters  will  be  available, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  this  reser- 
vation was  dredged  extensively  during  the 
early  part  of  1948,  before  Commissioner 
Clements  took  office.  Approximately  100,- 
000  barrels  of  shell  had  been  planted  be- 
fore that  time.  So  on  this  basis  it  is  con- 
sidered logical  to  expect  a  yield  on  the 
new  planting  since  the  summer  of  1948, 
of  at  least  two  barrels  of  seed  oysters  for 
every  barrel  of  planted  shell  or  approxi- 
mately 500,000  barrels  of  new  oysters. 
Such  a  rate  would  seem  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  expenditures  for  shell  plant- 
ing in   this  reservation. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  develop- 
ment of  oyster  reefs,  the  cultivation  of 
oyster  reservations,  and  a  general  tight- 
ening up  of  the  oyster  and  shell  industries, 
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extensive  biological  experimentation  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  Oyster  and  Water 
Bottoms  Division,  carrying  out  Commis- 
sioner Clements'  insistence  that  the  oyster 
industry  in  Louisiana  was  of  major  im- 
portance. Much  laboratory  equipment  has 
been  purchased  and  put  in  use  by  some 
of  the  outstanding  marine  biologists  in 
this  country.  Their  findings  have  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  bringing  back  Louisiana's 
once  abundant  oyster  crop  to  its  former 
high  level.  Last  year  we  had  the  largest 
take  of  oysters  in   15  years. 

At  the  outset  of  Commissioner  Clem- 
ents' custodianship  of  the  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  it  was  determined 
that  more  rigid  regulations  were  needed 
to  protect  Louisiana's  annual  crop  of 
shrimp.  As  far  as  it  was  within  the  power 
of  this  department,  conditions  looking  to 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present  harvest 
were  established.  Spawning  waters  were 
closed  when  necessary,  and  open  seasons 
were  curtailed  when  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable. As  a  result  the  recent  shrimp 
harvests  have  been  much  greater  than  in 
the  past.  Proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
143,316.09  barrels  of  shrimp  were  har- 
vested in  Louisiana  waters  during  the  year 
of  1951,  and  from  January  through  July, 
1952,  194,721.07  barrels  of  shrimp  had 
been  taken  in  seven  months.  This  shows  an 
increase  of  51,404.08  barrels  of  shrimp 
over  the  entire  1951  crop.  (In  fact,  last 
year  had  the  greatest  production  of  shrimp 
in   23   years.) 

There  has  always  been  violation  of  the 
shrimp  fisheries  regulations  by  inconsid- 
erate and  greedy  shrimpers,  but  because 
of  Commissioner  Clements'  insistence  that 
shrimp  law  violators  be  brought  to  book, 
the  once  wide-spread  disregard  for  con- 
servation laws  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
The  increase  in  the  annual  shrimp  harvest 
indicates  that  the  commissioner's  efforts 
were  bearing  fruit. 

During  Commissioner  Clement's  regime, 
the  Law  Enforcement  Division,  always  the 
whipping-boy  in  the  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries,  has  shown  favorable 
results  despite  the  usual  pressures  from 
various  directions.  A  record  number  of  ar- 
rests have  been  made  during  the  four-year 
period,  and  some  of  the  finest  enforcement 
officers  and  rangers  in  the  history  of  this 
division  have   been   developed. 

With  the  aid  of  better  marine  patrol 
facilities,  airplane  patrol  service,  short 
wave  radio  facilities  for  airplanes,  boats, 
mobile  units  and  headquarters,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  enforcement  of  game  and  fish 
laws  has  been  enhanced.  This  has  been 
done,  too,  without  the  alleged  consider- 
ably increased  personnel.  In  fact,  and 
with  all  accusations  to  the  contrary,  there 
has  been  a  definite  improvement  in  law 
enforcement  throughout  the  state,  with  a 
decreased  personnel  as  compared  to  that 
taken  over  by  the  commissioner  in  1948. 

During  his  four-year  tenure  in  office, 
Commissioner    Clements    has    worked    dili- 


gently to  have  new  laws  passed  for  more 
rigid  law  enforcement.  When  the  electro- 
cution of  fish  menace  threatened  to  be- 
come wide-spread  early  in  his  administra- 
tion, he  immediately  took  steps  to  have 
new  lavvs  introduced  in  the  1950  legisla- 
ture, providing  for  mandatory  punishment 
of  all  apprehended  violators.  These  laws 
were  passed  and  when  they,  too,  were 
found  to  be  insufficient,  he  caused  bills 
to  be  introduced  in  a  special  session  put- 
ting more  teeth  in  the  fish  law,  and  these 
were  duly  passed.  As  a  result,  this  type 
of  fish  law  violation  has  lost  much  of  its 
"popularity"  and  a  great  number  of  vio- 
lators have  been  arrested,  fined,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  given  jail  sen- 
tences. 

Realizing  that  an  educational  program 
was  of  paramount  importance  to  impress 
on  the  people  of  this  state,  the  wisdom 
of  conservation  of  our  wildlife  resources, 
Commissioner  Clements  made  it  possible 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  wildlife  and 
fisheries  educational  program.  One  of  the 
major  steps  in  this  direction  was  the  in- 
auguration, in  September,  1948,  of  the 
LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST.  This 
publication,  in  the  format  of  a  combined 
outdoor  and  sportsman's  magazine,  was 
dedicated  to  the  sole  purpose  of  creating 
a  feeling  of  true  sportsmanship,  genuine 
conservation,  and  development  of  these 
attributes  in  Louisiana's  present  and  fu- 
ture hunters  and  fishermen. 

The  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST 
began  with  a  mailing  list  of  approximately 
6,000.  In  his  desire  to  aid  and  assist  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  in  promot- 
ing conservation  and  sportsmanship,  Com- 
missioner Clements  agreed  to  place  every 


person  who  joined  one  of  the  Louisiana 
wildlife  clubs,  affiliated  with  the  Louisi- 
ana Wildlife  Federation,  on  the  mailing 
list  for  this  new  publication.  Since  Com- 
missioner Clements'  willingness  to  have 
this  magazine  mailed  regularly  to  each 
member  of  these  clubs,  the  membership 
of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  esti- 
mated at  between  five  and  six  thousand  in 
1948,  has  grown  to  more  than  18,000  to 
date,  and  there  is  no  wildlife  club  official 
in  the  state  who  will  not  admit  that  the 
biggest  selling  talk  in  procuring  new  mem- 
bers, is  the  promise  that  their  joining  the 
club  will  bring  them  the  LOUISIANA 
CONSERVATIONIST. 

This  publication,  however,  has  not  con- 
fined its  growth  to  that  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation.  From  an  original 
mailing  list  of  approximately  6,000,  it 
now  has  grown  to  more  than  41,000  re- 
cipients, and  if  the  constant  flow  of  com- 
plimentary letters  to  Commissioner  Clem- 
ents are  to  be  believed,  its  popularity  has 
kept   pace  with   its  growth. 

In  another  effort  to  assist  the  Louisi- 
ana Wildlife  Federation  in  its  conserva- 
tion promotion,  Commissioner  Clements, 
early  in  his  regime,  made  it  possible  for 
the  federation  to  secure  a  modern  movie 
projector  with  sound  equipment  and  port- 
able screen,  for  the  exhibitions  of  wild- 
life movies  at  meetings  of  wildlife  clubs 
throughout  the  state,  without  cost  to  the 
federation.  In  addition,  he  gave  the  fed- 
eration, or  any  recognized  wildlife  club 
in  the  state,  free  access  to  this  depart- 
ment's library  of  more  than  50  wildlife 
movies,  all  of  which  had  a  healthy  effect 
in   the   development   of   an   enthusiasm   in 


A  great  catch  of  fish  made  in  Lake  Bruin,  Tensas  Parish,  by  (left  to  right)  Noel 
Henderson,  Aubrey  Wallace,  Noel  Keith  Johnson,  Madge  Kelly,  Ralph  Thornhill,  Ann 
Morgan  and  Bobby  Wallace.  The  catch  included  striped  bass,  black  bass,  catfish,  barfish 
and    white    perch. 
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these  clubs  which  had  previously  been 
sorely  lacking. 

The  wildlife  museum,  maintained  by 
this  department,  in  the  Presbytere  at  751 
Chartres  Street,  has  been  completely  reno- 
vated, recently  repainted,  and  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  in  good  condition.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  renovation,  a  new  wild  water- 
fowl display  room  has  been  established 
with  concealed  lighting  effects  and  display 
apertures  showing  wild  waterfowl,  both 
migratory  and  native,  in  a  simulation  of 
their   natural   habitat. 

One  of  the  principal  educational  facili- 
ties of  the  museum,  aside  from  the  dis- 
play of  specimens  of  Louisiana's  furred, 
feathered,  and  finned  habitants,  is  a  small 
auditorium  in  which  movies  are  shown 
daily  to  school  classes,  civic  groups,  clubs 
and  visiting  organizations  of  one  kind  or 
another,  all  tending  to  further  the  edu- 
cation of  Louisianians  and  their  visitors 
to  the  potential  values  of  Louisiana's 
wildlife. 

Another  phase  of  Commissioner  Clem- 
ents' progressive  program  has  dealt  with 
the  pollution  problem  in  Louisiana's  lakes, 
streams,  and  bayous.  He  has  authorized 
prosecution  of  persistent  violators,  al- 
though these  have  been  in  a  minority,  has 
encouraged  such  industries  that  have  here- 
tofore permitted  their  waste  fluids  to 
pollute  Louisiana  waters,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  retaining  basins  and  purification 
plants.  In  many  instances  the  installation 
of  these  aids  in  the  fight  against  pollution 
has  been  extremely  costly,  but  they  have 
been  instituted  more  or  less  willingly.  The 
fight  against  pollution,  however,  is  a  never 
ending  one  and  the  commissioner  has 
refused  to  let  down  for  a  minute  in  his 
demands  for  the  ultimate  in  this  direction. 

Another  menace  that  confronted  the 
commissioner  when  he  took  over  in  1948, 
was  the  almost  complete  clogging  of  many 
streams  and  bayous  by  water  hyacinths. 
One  of  his  first  acts  as  commissioner  of 
this  department  was  to  obtain  an  appro- 
priation from  the  legislature  to  fight  this 
water  hyacinth  menace.  In  the  first  two 
years  of  this  battle,  virtually  all  of  the 
hyacinth  infested  waters  in  the  north  and 
central  parts  of  the  state  were  cleared, 
and  since  that  time  have  been  kept  cleared 
of  this  beautiful  blooming  belligerent,  but 
since  1950  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
funds  available  to  make  appreciable  in- 
roads in  the  southern  half  of  the  state, 
although  Commissioner  Clements  has  been 
successful  in  keeping  the  more  important 
waters  open. 

In  addition  to  the  many  vital  problems 
that  have  constantly  confronted  him  day 
and  night  for  the  last  four  and  a  half 
years,  he  has  also  been  called  upon  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Stream  Control 
Commission  and  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Parks  Commission.  Due  to  legislation  he 
advised  and  instituted,  he  was  able  to  pro- 
cure   funds    from    the    legislature    for    in- 


creased development  of  the  magnificient 
state  parks  system  throughout  the  state. 

Commissioner  Clements  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Compact.  It  was  largely  through  his  co- 
operation that  Louisiana  became  a  mem- 
ber of  this  compact,  which  now  comprises 
the  states  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Florida,  and  he  also  was  in- 
strumental in  having  the  1948,  1950,  and 
1952  legislature  appropriate  $5,000.00  an- 
nually toward  the  maintenance  of  this 
compact,  which  was  organized  and  de- 
veloped for  the  study  of  marine  fisheries 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  promulga- 
tion of  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the 
seafood  industries  of  the  five  states  in- 
cluded  in   this  group. 

During  his  administration  he  has  com- 
pleted the  Lake  Bisteneau  dam,  making 
that  body  of  water  one  of  the  finest  fish- 
ing spots  in  the  state.  He  likewise  com- 
pleted the  Anacoco  dam,  giving  that  south- 
western part  of  the  state  another  fine  fish- 
ing preserve. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  labored  year 
after  year  under  a  restricted  budget,  the 
commissioner  has  consistently  returned 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  state  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  funds  allotted  to 
him. 

In  May,  1948,  when  Ernest  S.  Clements 
became  commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries,  there  was  approximately  $300,- 
000  in  the  conservation  fund  of  this  de- 
partment, from  which  the  operating  mon- 
eys of  the  department  come.  When  he 
turns  over  custodianship  of  this  depart- 
ment to  his  successor  on  December  10, 
there  will  be   $1,335,253.35  in  this  fund. 

This  total  has  been  accrued  despite  the 
unusual  and  heavy  expenditures  the  com- 
missioner has  been  forced  to  authorize  in 
rebuilding  the  department's  assets,  from 
an  all  time  low  in  repair,  to  an  all  time 
high  in  value  and  efficiency.  In  addition 
to  accruing  a  conservation  fund  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars  greater  than  it  was 
when  he  took  over,  he  has  consistently, 
each  year,  turned  back  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  state  a  considerable  surplus. 

So  noticeable  had  these  returned  sur- 
pluses become  that  the  most  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  in  appropriating 
funds  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  for  the  next  two  years,  cut  the 
commissioner's  requested  appropriation  ap- 
proximately $84,000,  in  addition  to  a  $100,- 
000  cut  Commissioner  Clements  himself  had 
imposed,  in  his  request  for  the  next  two 
years. 

The  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries is  the  only  state  agency  that  pays 
its  own  way.  The  money  that  accrues  in 
the  conservation  fund  comes  from  the  sale 
of  fishing  licenses,  hunting  licenses,  sev- 
erance tax  on  shell,  furs,  shrimp,  oysters, 
etc.  But  the  department  cannot  spend  all 
the  money  it  acquires.  It  must  limit  its 
expenditures  to  the  amount  of  money  the 


legislature  sees  fit  to  appropriate,  regard- 
less of  amounts  that  may  be  piling  up  as 
revenue  derived  by  the   department. 

In  addition  to  the  conservation  fund, 
Commissioner  Clements  will  turn  over  to 
his  successor  $1,329,683.65  in  the  Rocke- 
feller fund;  $64,353.80  in  the  oyster  seed 
ground  fund;  $22,739.30  in  the  Marsh 
Island  improvement  fund;  $162,177.08  in 
the  public  shooting  ground  fund;  $216,- 
042.62  in  the  fur  and  refuge  fund,  and 
$221,980.26  in  the  Commercial  Seafood 
Division  fund. 

Inasmuch  as  all  of  these  funds  are  dedi- 
cated, they  can  only  be  used  for  their 
specified  purposes  and  cannot  be  added  to 
the  conservation  fund,  but  they  give  a 
fair  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
department's  activities  and  expenditures, 
and  of  the  necessity  for  not  only  progres- 
sive management  of  this  state  agency,  but 
equal  necessity  for  extreme  economy  and 
far-sightedness    in    its    administration. 

During  the  last  few  months,  Commis- 
sioner Clements  has  been  especially  insis- 
tent that  every  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  compile 
a  complete  and  minute  inventory  of  its 
assets  and  properties,  and  that  every  re- 
port, every  asset,  and  every  program  now 
underway,  in  each  division,  be  properly 
accounted  for,  so  that  when  he  relinquishes 
his  custodianship,  his  successor  will  find 
this  department  in  the  finest  condition 
possible.  He  does  this  not  only  for  his 
own  satisfaction  but  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  Louisiana's  wildlife  resources,  and 
in  the  hope  that  in  the  generations  to 
come,  hunters  and  fishermen  may  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  delights  in  outdoor  life  that 
he  himself  has  enjoyed  and  has  come  to 
love  dearly. 


Duck  Stamp  Sales 

Reach  New  High 

Over  one-quarter  of  a  million  more  duck 
stamps  were  sold  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment during  the  fiscal  year  1951-52 
to  hunters  of  migratory  waterfowl,  con- 
servationists, and  philatelists,  than  during 
the  preceding  year,  according  to  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute.  The  total  of 
2,167,767  stamps  sold  shattered  all  previous 
sales  records  according  to  Albert  M.  Day, 
director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


The  hummingbird  occurs  only  in  North 
and  South  America.  There  are  over  500 
species  in  South  America,  but  only  one, 
the  ruby-throat,  is  found  in  North  America 
east  of  the  Mississippi. 


More  menhaden  are  caught  in  the 
United  States  each  year  than  any  other 
fish.  They  are  used  as  food,  fertilizer,  and 
a  source  of  oil  used  in  making  leather, 
steel  plate  and  linoleum. 
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OUTDOORS    SOUTH 

By  Arthur  Van  Pelt 

D, 


'URING  the  past  thirteen  years  nearly 
sixty-four  thousand  wild  ducks  and  geese 
have  been  decorated  by  Ducks  Unlimited 
field  men  and  employees.  This  was  done 
by  encircling  metal  bands  on  their  legs. 
That  great  operation  was  not  done  for  the 
purpose  of  tickling  the  vanity  of  the  birds, 
but  for  very  practical  reasons;  mainly  the 
collection  of  information  pertaining  to  the 
lives  and  movements  of  the  waterfowl, 
from  their  hatching  time  until  they  fall 
victims  of  hunters  in  the  marshlands. 

Hunters  ofttimes  ask:  "Why  save  those 
duck  bands?  What  good  do  they  do?"  In 
the  current  issue  of  the  quarterly  publica- 
tion of  Ducks  Unlimited,  those  and  many 
other  questions  are  answered,  with  facts 
derived  from  the  leg  bands  sent  in  by 
hunters.  Here  are  some  of  the  facts  those 
bands  have  developed. 

Mallards  comprise  almost  one-half  the 
waterfowl  population  of  the  entire  North 
American  continent. 

Most  wild  ducks  taken  by  hunters  are 
under  five  years  of  age  but  some  have  lived 
to  the  ripe  old  age  of  36  years. 

Redheads  suffer  the  highest  mortality 
rate  of  all  ducks.  Blue  winged  teal  the 
least. 

The  Mississippi  Flyway  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  ducks  and  the  State  of  Texas 
is  host  to  more  ducks  during  the  normal 
hunting  season  than  any  other  state. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  inter- 
esting facts  learned  by  DU  biologists  and 
scientists  from  the  thousands  of  waterfowl 
bands  returned  by  hunters  throughout  the 
years.  The  report,  called  a  "progress  re- 
port," has  just  been  compiled  by  chief 
naturalist  Bert  W.  Cartwright  of  the  or- 
ganization. Other  information  gained  from 
the  returned  bands  gives  a  very  definite 
picture  of  waterfowl  migrations  as  well  as 
of  nesting  and  wintering  grounds. 

In  addition  to  Ducks  Unlimited,  banding 
projects  are  being  carried  on  from  year  to 
year  by  the  U.  S.  Wildlife  and  Fish  Service 
and  also  by  many  individuals.  Banding  is 
done  while  the  birds  are  young  and  still 
small  and  also  during  the  moult  period  of 
the  adults  in  the  late  summer.  From  the 
time  that  the  bands  are  affixed  on  their 
legs  the  birds  may  be  considered  as  sources 
of  information,  though  it  is  usually  not 
until  their  death  that  the  information  of 
their  travels  can  be  gleaned. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  all  bands 
taken  by  hunters  from  the  legs  of  birds 
they  kill  be  returned  to  the  organization 


and  address  stamped  upon  the  metallic 
band.  Only  by  their  return  can  the  informa- 
tion they  carry  become  of  value  in  mapping 
the  travels  of  the  bird. 


Canada  and  the  north  country  is  duck- 
less  and  gooseless  now,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  spring  migration.  Cold,  blizzards, 
the  icing  up  of  ponds  and  lakes  and  heavy 
snows  have  driven  the  last  of  the  birds 
southward,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived from  Arthur  N.  Bartley,  executive 
director  of  Ducks  Unlimited. 

"Waterfowl  flights  are  now  all  headed 
down  through  the  four  main  flyways," 
writes  Mr.  Bartley,  "and  unless  local  con- 
ditions are  extremely  bad,  good  shooting 
should  be  enjoyed  by  hunters  all  along  the 
line." 


In  line  with  the  many  other  unusual 
happenings  in  the  outdoors  this  autumn, 
schools  of  tarpon  have  been  noted  in  the 
Gulf  just  off  the  Louisiana  coast  recently. 
King  mackerel  and  "bull"  dolphin  in  the 
20  to  35  pound  range,  also  are  in  the 
coastal  waters  off  Grand  Isle  and  large 
numbers  of  Spanish  mackerel  are  being 
caught  mainly  by  bait  casting  methods  un- 
der the  burning  flares,  on  calm  nights. 

New  shell  or  coral  reefs  where  red  snap- 
pers foregather  and  feed  are  the  intensive 
search  along  the  Louisiana  shores,  also, 
especially  by  boats  equipped  with  depth 
finders  or  fathometers.  One  new  reef,  or 
bank,  was  located  some  25  miles  off  Grand 
Isle  and  in  calm  weather  great  catches  of 
the  handsome  pink  fish  are  made  daily  by 
both  sport  and  commercial  fishermen. 


VJREAT  flights  of  waterfowl;  ducks, 
geese,  coots,  and  the  entire  fraternity  of 
wading  birds  that  dropped  into  the  Loui- 
siana marshes  at  the  end  of  their  long 
flight  from  the  Canadian  prairies,  from 
Hudson's  Bay  and  northward,  during  the 
first  weeks  of  October,  gave  new  promise 
of  good  hunting  to  come  when  the  season 
opens,  November  5.  Extremely  early  were 
those  flights,  because  record-early  blizzards 
and  freezing  temperatures  had  followed 
several  weeks  of  bluebird  weather. 

Early  in  October,  "Outdoors  South's" 
editor  received  a  bulletin  from  Jimmy 
Robinson,  of  Sports  Afield,  then  sojourn- 
ing at  Portage  la  Prairie,  in  Manitoba, 
telling  of  warm  weather  and  poor  shooting 
at  that  time,  and  that  migrations  were 
starting  late.    Then,  under  date  of  Octo- 


ber 9,  came  another  letter.  It  told  a  dif- 
ferent story. 

"Late  September's  heat  and  balmy 
weather  changed  suddenly,"  wrote  Robin- 
son. "Cold  northwest  winds,  snow  and 
heavy  rains  fell  for  four  days  on  the  three 
prairie  provinces  of  the  vast  Canadian 
'duck  factory'.  Big  flights  of  ducks  came 
through  here  and  left  for  the  South.  Blue- 
wings  and  pintails  have  all  left.  Scaup, 
canvasback  and  mallards  are  congregating 
in  the  Manitoba  marshes  and  this  will  as- 
sure good  shooting  in  the  Mississippi  Fly- 
way. 

"The  harvest  is  about  all  in  and  the 
flight  picture  will  be  very  different  from 
last  year  when  the  harvest  was  late  and  the 
ducks  remained  here  to  feed  in  the  grain 
fields  until  driven  out  by  snow.  I  look  for 
a  continuous  and  orderly  migration." 

And  that  is  the  latest  from  away  up 
yonder  where  our  ducks  come  from,  if 
they're  to  get  here  at  all.    Sounds  good! 


Instinct  of  the  wild  things,  particularly 
as  relating  to  weather  conditions  and  their 
effect  upon  habits  of  the  creatures  consti- 
tutes a  remarkable  study. 

Migratory  waterfowl,  for  instance,  do 
not  wait  until  extreme  cold,  high  winds  or 
blizzards  are  upon  them  to  take  refuge  in 
flight.  Instead,  many  hours  before  a  change 
of  the  weather  is  apparent  to  humans  the 
birds  may  rise  en  masse  and,  climbing  high 
into  the  air,  take  advantage  of  air  cur- 
rents "going  their  way"  and  leave  the  spot 
that  cold  will  strike  many  hours  later,  and 
be  miles  away  before  it  can  do  them  any 
damage. 

Such  an  instance  occurred  only  recently 
in  the  Louisiana  marshes  where  bluewing 
teal,  naturally  "warm  weather  birds,"  had 
congregated  in  thousands.  The  day  was 
warm  with  little  wind,  yet  suddenly,  as 
though  by  signal,  great  bands  of  the  little 
ducks  were  seen  to  rise  from  the  marshes 
and  head  southward  or  westward  toward 
the  nearest  Mexican  coast.  By  morning, 
temperatures  had  dropped  many  degrees 
as  a  "northern"  struck  hard.  Somehow, 
the  teal  had  sensed  the  approaching  cold 
front  and  departed  for  warmer  climes  while 
humans,  unprepared,  shivered  in  warm 
weather  attire. 


In  order  to  make  a  tablespoonful  of 
honey,  a  bee  must  visit  about  2,000  flow- 
ers. 


In  September,  1832,  Virginia  became 
the  first  state  to  enact  a  law  protecting 
game. 
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This  is  a  story  in  pictures  rather  than  w 
plainly  shows  why  we  must  have  AND  OBSER'ji 
servation  laws  today.  These  are  pictures  of  ti 
gone  by  and  show  why  much  of  our  game  birds  afy 
bye"  too.  Top  left  shows  the  result  of  a  duck  j 
the  days  of  the  old  touring  car  and  touring  d! 
abundance.  Left  center  shows  almost  the  saiw 
but  in  a  different  locality  in  Southwest  Louisiana1 
is  shown  the  reason  why  the  Louisiana  turkey  I 
tion  had  dwindled  to  1100  before  Commissioner? 
ents'  restocking  program  was  put  into  effect  i 
Left  below  shows  a  couple  of  the  fair  sex  in  old' 
with  a  bag  of  wild  geese  taken  near  the  Lake 
Club,  at  Lake  Arthur,  La.  On  the  right  above  is  si 
group  of  yachtsmen  with  bag  during  a  duck  hun 
marshes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Rivj 
on  the  bottom  right  is  shown  the  duck  and  gei| 
of  two  men  on  a  hunt  on  the  Gulf  Coast  near  R<! 
All  these  pictures  were  taken  before  the  days 
limits  for  ducks  and  geese  in  Louisiana,  but  they: 
show  why  bag  limits  of  four  per  day  are  necessa 
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THIS  THING  CALLED  CONSERVATION 

By  Bud  Jackson 


IT  is  perhaps  bad  form  to  open  an  address 
of  any  sort  with  a  question.  If  it  be,  then 
so  be  it.  For  before  we  can  get  down  to 
business  with  any  great  degree  of  serious- 
ness, we  must  first  know  what  that  business 
is  to  be.  In  this  case,  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  each  of  us  knows,  hence  the  question: 

"Why  am  I  here?" 

All  right,  why  are  you  here?  Perhaps 
you're  a  member  of  the  working  press  and, 
as  such,  write  a  regular  column  or  a  series 
of  features  on  the  outdoors  or  one  of  its 
many  facets.  In  that  capacity,  you  feel 
that  you  can't  afford  to  pass  up  this  one 
great  annual  gathering  of  your  like  and 
kind.  Perhaps,  as  a  member  of  a  great 
conservation  organization,  you  are  here 
because  you  want  to  mingle  with  the  men 
who  write  of  conservation,  mingle  with 
them  in  the  hope  that  they  may  become 
more  interested  in  your  particular  story 
and  more  adept  in  its  telling.  Mayhap  you 
come  here  as  a  writer  ■ —  a  workman  seek- 
ing material  with  which  to  build  articles, 
stories,  columns  or  commentaries.  Again, 
you  may  have  come  just  for  the  fun  of  it, 
because  these  annual  gatherings  are  fun 
for  all  of  us,  being  perhaps  more  keenly 
anticipated  than  any  other  national  meet- 


A  speech  prepared  for  delivery  keynoting 
the  conservation  education  panel  discus- 
sion at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Out- 
door Writer's  Association  of  America,  Inc., 
Hotel  McAllister,  Miami,  Florida,  June  9, 
1952,  by  Bud  Jackson,  director  of  Field 
Activity,    National    Wildlife    Federation. 

ing  and  almost  invariably  characterized  by 
fine  fellowship  and  pleasant  times. 

Any  of  these  certainly  constitutes  a 
valid  reason  for  our  presence.  Yet,  there 
must  be  in  each  of  us,  some  yearning  for 
the  intangibles  of  our  work,  some  desire 
on  higher  plane  than  selfish  desire,  which 
motivates  our  coming.  Surely,  we  assemble 
in  the  hope  of  learning  better  the  tools 
of  our  trade,  of  exchanging  ideas  and 
theories  with  others  successful  in  it,  of 
refreshing  our  interest  in  outdoor  use,  of 
becoming  better  informed  on  conservation 
topics  in  order  that  we  may  better  in- 
form the  thousands  who  read  or  hear  our 
thoughts.  Phrased  or  unphrased,  these 
must,  too,  be  partially  responsible  for  your 
— and  my — desire  to  attend  this  meeting. 

That  constitutes  one  of  the  two  major 
premises  upon  which  this  paper  is  written 
— that  we  are  here  because  we  hope  that 
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by  being  here  we  may  learn  something 
that  will  enable  us  to  better  our  world, 
and  in  the  process,  better  ourselves  and  our 
lot. 

The  second  major  contention  upon  which 
my  remarks  are  based  may  sound  faintly 
familiar  to  those  of  you  who  came  to  the 
1952  North  American  Wildlife  Conference, 
held  in  this  same  city  last  March.  You  may 
recall  that  as  a  part  of  that  extensive 
program,  there  was  scheduled  a  panel  dis- 
cussion upon  the  various  phases  of  conser- 
vation education.  I  do  not  flatter  myself 
that  you  will  necessarily  remember  my 
contributions  to  that  discussion  as  being 
deathless  but  perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven 
the  intrusion  of  some  of  them  into  the  re- 
marks which  follow.  One  of  those  remarks 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  overall  business 
of  resource  conservation  in  America  is  so 
widely  underpublicized  as  to  remain  myste- 
rious and  possibly  even  alarming  to  the  lay 
public.  In  short,  Premise  No.  2  is  that  the 
job  of  education — or  public  relations  or 
publicity  or  information,  call  it  what  you 
will — is  not  being  done,  as  far  as  conserva- 
tion is  concerned. 

That  observation  is,  in  no  sense,  to  be 
construed  as  an  attack  upon  any  of  you 


nor  upon  the  O.W.A.A.,  nor  upon  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  involved  in  this  great  task 
of  telling  the  conservation  story.  It  is  not 
intended  as  criticism.  It  is  simply  an  ex- 
pression of  belief  that  while  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  words  anent  resources  and 
their  use  daily  reach  print  or  utterance 
through  the  various  information  media,  by 
far  the  bulk  of  those  words  are  wasted  as 
far  as  conservation  is  concerned.  Many 
of  them  are  expressed  by  people  who,  to 
be  blunt  about  it,  don't  know  what  they're 
talking  about!  Many  come  from  people- 
scientists,  professors,  technicians  ■ —  who 
know  very  well  what  they're  talking  about 
but  who  are  virtually  alone  in  that  knowl- 
edge since  they  express  themselves  in  terms 
that  are  not  understandable  to  the  layman. 
Virtually  all  the  remainder,  constituting 
the  vast  majority,  is  concentrated  not  upon 
resources  conservation  but  resources  util- 
ization— in  short,  upon  harvest. 

And  so,  we  have  these  two  basic  prem- 
ises, the  one  that  we  are  sincerely  desirous, 
as  writers,  of  doing  a  better  job  of  selling 
conservation  to  the  public,  the  other  that 
that  job  is  largely  not  being  done  effec- 
tively. 

It  is  hard  to  define  the  word  "conserva- 
tion". Greater  minds  than  mine  have  tried 
and  failed  to  produce  a  catchy  definition. 
The  word  has  been  assumed  to  mean  "wise 
use"  of  natural  resources,  "sound  manage- 
ment in  the  public  interest",  "utilization 
without  depletion",  "management  to  pro- 
duce a  harvestable  surplus  without  impair- 
ing the  ability  of  the  resource  to  produce 
such  a  surplus".  These  are  but  a  few. 
There  have  been  many  more.  We  frankly 
confess  inability  to  coin  a  new  definition 
or  add  anything  to  those  already  expressed. 

It  does  seem,  however,  that  while  most 
of  us  are  in  agreement  upon  the  principles 
of  conservation,  we  seem  to  be  satisfied  to 
keep  those  principles  pretty  much  to  our- 
selves. We're  selling  resource  utilization 
like  crazy  without  apparently  having  given 
much  thought  to  the  fact  that  constant 
utilization  ultimately  results  in  depletion. 
There  can  obviously  be  no  utilization  what- 
ever of  a  vanished  resource. 

What  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  whole 
conservation  movement?  As  far  as  our 
own  country  is  concerned  and  as  far  as 
our  own  role  in  conservation  is  concerned, 
the  ultimate  achievement  is  the  education 
of  every  human  being  old  enough  to  grasp 
it  that  regardless  of  the  individual's  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  social  standing,  vocation 
or  avocation,  natural  resources  are  the 
key  to  his  own  welfare,  the  welfare  of  his 
family  and  his  neighbors  and  the  welfare 
of  his  seed  and  spawn  for  all  time  to  come. 

Obviously  the  time  is  far  away  when 
all  Americans  will  have  adopted  this  con- 
cept for  it  is  not  only  not  presently  held 
by  the  average  man;  it  isn't  even  com- 
monly held  among  many  of  the  above- 
average  ones  nor  by  many  of  those  persons 
who,  in  one  fashion  or  another,  are  touched 
by  the  conservation  movement. 


A  pair  of  wild  turkeys  on  the  Sabine  Game 
Refuge,  showing  mature  birds  that  now 
populate  the  reservation  due  to  the  restock- 
ing program  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and    Fisheries. 


There  is  dramatic  proof  that  nations 
rise  and  fall  according  to  two  principles. 
One  is  the  morality  of  the  peoples  who 
compose  the  nation,  and,  in  particular,  of 
the  nation's  leadership.  The  other  is  the 
wisdom  with  which  the  nation's  resources 
are  husbanded.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  stories  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  of  glorious 
Greece  and  ancient  Rome,  of  the  Cretan 
civilization  flourishing  under  King  Minos 
on  the  isle  of  Crete  many  centuries  ago,  of 
the  Chaldean  and  Phoenician  cultures,  and 
of  other  peoples  who  came  into  prominence 
through  a  strong  resource  backlog,  shone 
brilliantly  for  a  period  infinitesimal  in 
the  infinity  of  time,  then  vanished  beneath 
the  dust  from  which  they'd  sprung,  leaving 
as  their  cenotaph,  a  ruined  and  destitute 
resource  economy. 

It  seems  incredible  to  those  of  us  to 
whom  the  cleavage  between  good  and  bad 
resource  management  is  so  obvious,  that  a 
Grecian  people  who  contributed  so  prolific 
a  culture  to  mankind  could  have  been  so 
shortsighted  in  the  management  of  re- 
sources, yet  for  all  her  contribution  to 
science,  the  arts,  morals  and  philosophies, 
Greece  (at  least  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
Greece  of  which  we  speak)  vanished  for  the 
very  reason  that  she  ignored  the  morality 
of  man  with  his  resources. 

A  deadly  significant  parallel  exists  be- 
tween ancient  Greece  and  modern  America. 
To  deny  it  is  obtuse.  There  are  those  who, 
with  some  speciousness,  assert  that  "Ameri- 
cans always  have  faced  up  to  the  problems 
of  democracy  when  the  time  came  to  meet 
those  problems;  have  confidence  in  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  willingness  and  ability  to  do 
whatever  needs  be  done  and  when  it  needs 
doing."  We  are  in  accord  with  that  belief 
but  its  major  premise  is  wrong.  This  is  not 
a  problem  so  much  of  democracy  as  it  is  a 
problem  of  existence! 

The  time  is  now  that  the  conservation 
job  needs  doing.  The  watercourses  of  Amer- 
ica, clogged,  silted,  polluted  and  diverted, 
are  a  shambles.    A  swiftly  shrinking  water 


inventory  attests  that  they  become  worse 
by  the  day.  The  productive  land  is  called 
upon  for  more  and  more  production,  much 
of  it  overproduction,  so  that  up  to  25%  of 
it  has  vanished  utterly,  having  filled  -the 
beds  of  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes,  displac- 
ing the  waterloan  formerly  carried  there 
and  resulting  in  the  devastating  floods 
which  so  horrify  the  public's  imagination. 
Much  land  that  is  left  nears  the  danger 
point  in  its  ability  to  produce.  The  degree 
to  which  timber  and  grassland  resources 
have  vanished  is  truly  frightening.  And, 
as  these  things  dwindle,  wildlife  popula- 
tions for  the  most  part  also  dwindle. 

Most  people  do  not  realize  what  an  ac- 
curate index  is  wildlife  to  the  prosperity 
of  man.  When  wildlife  begins  to  disappear 
from  an  area,  that  area  must  immediately 
come  under  suspicion.  There  is  no  truth  to 
the  assumption  that  wildlife  and  man  can- 
not live  together  in  harmony,  for  most 
species  of  wildlife  can  and  do  adapt  them- 
selves to  man's  presence  if  he  does  not 
deliberately  distort  their  environment. 
When  that  distortion  takes  place  and  wild- 
life vanishes,  however,  man  had  best  look 
to  his  own  survival  for  man  cannot  usually 
live  where  animals  and  birds  cannot  live. 
Their  requirements  are  much  the  same — a 
sound  soil  and  water  and  cover  backlog. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  which  must  be 
told,  the  story  of  man's  parallel  fate  with 
his  wildlife  and  the  story  of  wildlife's  par- 
ity with  the  resources  of  soil,  water  and 
cover.  It  is  not  a  dull  nor  undramatic  story. 
To  the  contrary,  the  possibilities  inherent 
in  it  for  any  man  who  can  express  him- 
self are  real  and  enormous.  The  theme  can 
be  hammered  upon,  with  variations,  day 
after  day,  week  after  week.  It  is  this  which 
we  must  teach  our  children,  beginning  with 
the  time  when  they  enter  formal  schooling 
and  continuing  as  long  as  they  are  exposed 
to  such  formal  educational  influences.  It  is 
this  which  we  must  cry  from  the  housetops, 
day  by  day,  until  the  mature  public  begins 
to  acquire  this  single  saving  concept.  It 
need  not  be  a  pessimistic  story.  With  the 
turning  of  the  tide,  it  can  readily  be  a 
paean  of  triumph. 

There  is  no  illogical  prospect  among  all 
our  people,  for  conservation,  unlike  most 
movements,  has  a  prospective  adherent  in 
every  single,  living  American. 

What  will  it  profit  us,  you  and  me? 
Nothing.  Absolutely  nothing.  There  will  be 
no  tangible  returns  to  ourselves.  We  will 
not,  in  all  likelihood,  make  any  more 
money,  eat  any  more  richly,  play  any  more 
uninhibitedly  as — and  if — it  comes  to  pass. 
Actually,  none  of  us  will  likely  even  be 
around  when  the  goal  looms  close  enough 
that  attainment  seems  possible.  Yet  we 
must  essay  the  job,  even  though  it  cost  us 
mightily  in  time  and  labor — and  money. 

What   are   we    doing   for   conservation? 
Our  purpose  is  plain.  What  can  we  do,  as 
writers,  as  influencers  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, to  discharge  our  obvious  duty  in  this 
(Continued  on  Page  2U) 
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WHAT  IS  A  SUCCESSFUL  HUNT? 


T, 


HERE  are  a  lot  of  ways  of  describing 
a  successful  hunt,  for  many  sportsmen 
have  different  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
success.  One  fellow  may  feel  that  no  hunt 
is  successful  unless  he  has  bagged  the 
limit;  to  another  the  limit  has  nothing  to 
do  with  success.  He  is  thoroughly  satis- 
fied if  he  has  taken  a  fair  share  of  game 
and  left  no  cripples  on  the  water  or  in  the 
fields.  Another  counts  success  in  terms  of 
shooting  chances,  hit  or  miss.  And  some 
are  happy  about  the  whole  thing-  if  they've 
just  had  a  real  good  time. 

"No  hunt  is  wholly  successful,"  says  a 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  authority, 
"if  the  sportsman  allows  the  game  meat 
to  spoil  or  his  trophy  to  be  ruined  through 
neglect.  And  this  can  happen  so  easily  and 
quickly  if  the  weather  is  unseasonally 
warm  or  if  the  animal  or  bird  is  carelessly 
handled. 

"When  you  bring  that  big  buck  down 
and  savor  the  thrill  of  accomplishment,  you 
have  taken  on  a  responsibility  that  is  some- 
times not  so  easy  to  discharge.  It's  up  to 
you  to  see  that  the  fruits  of  your  stalk 
reach  destination  without  spoilage  and  the 
trophy  is  properly  cared  for.  Much  excel- 
lent venison  is  wasted  each  season  because 
the  hunter  does  not  exercise  proper  caution 
in  dressing  the  animal  out  and  seeing  that 
the  meat  is  completely  cooled  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"Experienced  big  game  hunters  go  prop- 
erly equipped  to  take  care  of  the  meat," 
he  continues.  "Such  equipment  should  in- 
clude at  least  a  sharp  hunting  knife,  some 
25  or  30  feet  of  light  but  strong  rope,  some 
red  clothes  or  flagging,  a  small  belt  axe, 
and,  if  you  are  in  warm  weather  country, 
four  light  muslin  sacks,  each  large  enough 
to  hold  a  quarter  of  "the  animal.  A  sprin- 
kler box  of  black  pepper  will  also  come  in 
handy.  And  don't  forget  a  few  pieces  of 
clean  wiping  cloth.  This  may  sound  like 
a  considerable  amount  of  truck  to  lug 
around,  but  you  may  find  that  each  piece 
is  worth  more  than  a  pound  sterling. 

"As  soon  as  the  animal  is  killed  the 
hunter  should  tag  it.  Do  not  destroy  evi- 
dence of  sex.  Turn  the  animal's  head 
downhill  so  that  it  will  bleed  freely.  It  is 
quite  important  to  cool  the  deer  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  order  to  keep  the  meat  fresh 
and  sweet.  This  can  best  be  done  by  'hog- 
dressing'  it  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Insert 
your  knife  at  the  point  of  the  brisket  and 
cut  forward  towards  the  head  (unless,  of 
course,  you  want  to  save  the  head  for 
mounting). 

"Cut  the  carcass  open  from  crotch  to 
throat.  Be  extremely  careful  not  to  punc- 
ture the  intestines  or  bladder,  for  if  any 
matter  from  these  sources  get  on  the  meat, 
it  will  taint  it  to  some  degree.  Cut  around 
the  vent  and  loosen  the  organs  in  the  pelvic 


cavity,  taking  care  to  keep  hair  from  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  meat.  Now  turn 
the  carcass  so  that  the  head  is  downhill. 
Cut  windpipe  and  gullet  free  at  the  throat. 
Pull  backwards  on  these,  cutting  free  from 
the  body  any  part  that  sticks.  Now  remove 
all  internal  organs.  Open  the  cavity  and 
spread  it  apart  with  a  stick.  Wipe  it  dry 
with  a  clean  cloth.  DO  NOT  WASH  IT 
OUT  WITH  WATER.  In  fact,  some  ex- 
perienced hunters  leave  a  coating  of  blood 
over  the  inside  of  the  deer  so  as  to  provide 
a  glaze  that  reduces  the  drying  of  meat 
while  being  aged. 

"If  you  are  taking  the  carcass  out  of 
the  woods  before  cooling  and  quartering, 
leave  the  heart  and  liver  in  the  body  cavity. 
The  easiest  way  to  cool  the  carcass  is  to 
hang  it  in  a  shady  spot.  This  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  body  heat  causes 
the  meat  to  spoil  quickly.  Spread  it  so  that 
air  can  circulate  freely.  The  black  pepper 
will  aid  in  keeping  flies  away.  If  practical, 
allow  it  to  cool  overnight. 

"In  handling  the  meat,  cut  the  carcass 
in  half  down  the  center  of  the  backbone 
lengthwise.  This  can  be  done  with  a  belt 
axe,  but  a  small  meat  saw  will  do  a  neater 
job  and  is  certainly  easier  to  use.  Cut  the 


W.  Floyd  Alford,  of  Fisher,  La.,  i 
bobcat  he  caught  on  the  Sabini 
Refuge,  of  which    he   is   supervisor. 


sides  in  two  pieces,  with  the  floating  ribs 
remaining  on  the  hind  quarters.  Place  each 
quarter  in  a  clean  muslin  sack  and  hang 
in  a  cool  place.  If  the  weather  is  warm, 
hang  the  meat  out  only  at  night.  Keep  it 
wrapped  in  the  daytime.  Remember,  always 
keep   the  meat   COOL! 

"Deer  meat  is  not  tough  if  it  has  been 
properly  aged.  Aging  at  the  proper  tem- 
perature is  necessary  in  tenderizing  any 
meat.  Most  butchers  recommend  that  deer 
meat  be  aged  for  about  a  week  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  37  to  40  degrees.  This 
aging  time  depends  on  how  old  the  deer 
may  be;  a  real  old  buck  should  be  aged 
for  about  ten  days.  If  you  properly  bleed, 
cool,  age  and  freeze  your  venison,  it  can 
be  cooked  in  such  a  delicious  manner 
that  it  will  taste  better  than  any  'store 
boughten'  meat  obtainable.  If  you  plan  to 
put  it  in  cold  storage,  it  would  be  well  to 
give  it  a  'quick  freeze'  first. 

"If  you  are  bringing  the  whole  deer  out 
of  the  woods,  be  sure  to  flag  it  with  plenty 
of  pieces  of  red  cloth.  Never  transport  the 
animal  on  an  automobile  fender  next  to 
a  heated  motor. 

"Venison  is  butchered  exactly  like  beef 
and  the  cuts  of  deer  meat  are  the  same  as 
those  from  a  veal.  The  size  and  thickness 
depends,  of  course,  on  personal  preference 
and  the  needs  of  the  family.  A  deer  that 
will  weigh  about  125  pounds  hog-dressed 
should  provide  about  100  pounds  of  meat, 
87  V2  pounds  of  which  are  usable.  From 
this  you  can  obtain,  by  proper  cutting, 
about  39  pounds  of  steak,  27  pounds  of 
roast,  10  pounds  of  miscellaneous  cuts  and 
about  11  pounds  of  scrap  meat  that  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  in  a  stew.  Deer 
meat  which  is  to  be  frozen  should  be  cut 
into  proper  sized  cuts  and  carefully 
wrapped  with  foil  or  waxed  freezing  paper 
in  air  tight  packages.  Separate  each  piece 
from  the  other  with  foil  or  paper.  Label 
each  package  with  a  description  of  its  con- 
tents. A  little  extra  care  will  pay  big 
dividends  in  delicious  meals. 

"What  about  small  game?  Well,  in  this 
department  extra  care  in  the  little  on-the- 
spot  details  will  also  pay  off.  Each  piece 
of  game  should  be  bled  if  the  wound  is 
such  that  it  will  not  do  it  for  you.  Some 
hunters  immediately  remove  the  head  from 
rabbits.  Pheasants  can  be  bled  by  gashing 
the  neck.  Holding  head  downward  by  the 
legs  will  help  bleeding.  Remove  the  en- 
trails as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  easiest 
done  while  the  animal  is  still  warm.  One 
simple  way  of  cleaning  a  pheasant  is  to 
pluck  the  feathers  on  a  line  from  the  point 
of  the  breast  bone  to  the  vent  and  make  a 
slit  along  that  line.  Withdraw  the  intestines 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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RANDOM  THOUGHTS  ON  FARMER-SPORTSMAN  RELATIONS 

By  Ed  Taylor 


(Editor's  Note:  Text  of  an  address 
made  before  the  Group  A  workshop 
during  the  OWAA  annual  convention 
in  Miami  by  ED  TAYLOR,  outdoor 
columnist  and  current  president  of  the 
Illinois  Outdoor  Writers  Association, 
on  the  subject  of  the  farmer-sports- 
man   relationship    problem.) 


w* 


HEN  Ries  Tuttle,  chairman  of  Group 
A,  requested  me  to  take  part  in  this  panel 
discussion  and  add  my  bit  to  the  clamor 
concerning  the  "Answer  to  the  Sportsman- 
Farmer  Relationship"  problem,  my  mind 
reverted  to  an  incident  that  occurred  sev- 
eral years  ago  on  the  opening  of  the  cock 
pheasant  season  in  northern  Illinois. 

This  was  the  last  pheasant  season  on 
which  hunters  were  permitted  to  start 
shooting  at  sunrise  on  the  opening  day.  In 
the  company  of  an  old  shooting  pal  we 
tooled  the  car  over  the  misty  pre-dawn 
roads  and  lurched  into  a  farmyard.  The 
kitchen  windows  glowed  with  light  and  the 
smell  of  a  fragrant  wood  fire  scented  the 
frosty  air.  However,  this  rustic  and  peace- 
ful scene  was  soon  shattered  as  Van 
clamped  a  ham-sized  palm  over  the  horn 
button.  The  country-side  echoed  with  the 
blast  from  the  bull  whistle. 

In  nothing  flat  the  door  to  the  farmhouse 
kitchen  swung  open  and  a  very  irate  in- 
dividual clomped  down  the  steps  and  to- 
ward the  car.  He  was  attempting  three 
things  at  one  fell  swoop;  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  down  a  mouthful  of  hot  coffee,  wipe 
the  remains  of  a  fried-egg  from  his  chin 
and  give  voice  to  some  lurid  and  lusty 
oaths.  These  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  when 
he  spotted  my  partner,  Van. 

"Joe,  you  old  buzzard,"  said  Van,  "Ed 
and  I  came  over  here  to  smack  down  a 
brace  or  two  of  pheasants.  We  know  darn 
well  you  can't  hit  'em."  Joe  gave  Van 
a  quizzical  look,  ignored  him  completely 
and  directed  his  conversation  to  me. 

"Listen,  mister,  this  rusty  old  shiedpoke 
you've  got  with  you  is  the  loudest  talkin', 
silliest  lookin',  poorest  shootin'  four-flusher 
in  the  whole  darn  state.  He  couldn't  hit 
a  bull  in  the  tail  with  a  scoop  shovel." 
Then  he  directed  his  conversation  to  my 
partner.  "I  see  that  they  haven't  caught 
up  with  you  yet  else  they'd  a  hung  you 
by  this  time." 

As  we  removed  our  guns  from  the  cases, 
tossed  some  shells  in  the  pockets  of  our 
hunting  coats,  Joe  came  up  with  some  ad- 
vice. He  pointed  out  a  hedge  row,  some 
swale  and  a  soy  bean  patch.  He  told  us 
that  the  birds  were  in  there  and  he  as- 
sured me  that  I  would  have  to  shoot  mine 
as  well  as  Van's.   As  we  climbed   over  a 


barbed  wire  fence  Joe  gave  us  one  parting 
shot.  "I'm  sticking  right  close  to  the  place. 
Any  city  joker  that  shows  up  around  here 
is  going  to  get  run  off,  pronto." 

I  pondered  over  this  last  statement  as 
the  two  of  us  walked  down  the  hedge  row. 
I  thought  of  it  numerous  times  during  the 
day  and  I  have  thought  of  it  many  times 
since.  Among  our  landed  gentry  exists  some 
very  strong  and  highly  volatile  emotions 
that  come  to  the  surface  at  a  time  coin- 
cidental to  the  opening  of  the  hunting  sea- 
son. The  man  from  town  is  the  usual  re- 
cipient of  this  highly  inflammable  situation. 
He  finds  that  the  countryside  is  literally 
plastered  with  No  Hunting  signs.  He  finds 
that  the  landed  gentry  is  very  firm  in  its  re- 
fusal to  permit  him  to  hunt  on  posted  prop- 
erty. 

The  situation  is  a  bewildering  one  to  the 
man  who  spends  but  a  day  or  two  in  the 
field  every  year.  He  finds  that  the  coolness 
that  exists  between  the  farmer  and  him- 
self is  almost  in  direct  ratio  to  the  distance 
the  farm  is  located  from  the  larger  metro- 
politan areas. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Outdoor 
Writers  of  Illinois  held  at  Lake  Villa,  last 
fall,  a  great  portion  of  the  time  was  de- 
voted to  this  problem — that  of  the  farmer- 
sportsman  relationship.  I  remember  Ted 
Resting  of  Sports  Afield,  who  acted  as 
moderator  of  the  panel,  stating  that  this 
constituted  the  biggest  problem  confront- 
ing the  nimrods  of  the  nation.  He  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  program  of  one 
of  our  local  clubs  and  the  manner  in  which 
they   had    met   this   situation. 

Briefly,  the  Drake  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
of  Chicago  succeeded  in  gaining  hunting 
privileges  in  a  congested  area  where  al- 
most every  farm  was  posted  for  years  by 
the  simple  method  of  proving  to  the 
farmer  that  the  sportsmen  were  willing  to 
contribute  tangible  assistance.  In  addition 
the  club  gave  an  unqualified  guarantee 
that  no  damage  to  the  land  or  the  farmer's 
livestock  or  other  property  would  take 
place.  It,  of  course,  is  a  highly  personalized 
program  which  required  no  little  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  club  members. 

Planting  of  multiflora  rose  fences  was 
included  in  the  program  but  largely  it  was 
a  salesmanship  job  by  club  members  who 
saw  to  it  that  the  area  was  not  overhunted 
and  that  no  damage  occurred.  As  Bud 
Schroeder,  president  of  the  club,  admits, 
the  plan  does  not  offer  the  final  solution  to 
the  farmer-hunter  problem  but  it  has 
proved  that  farmers  are  willing  to  go  at 
least  half  way  with  the  hunter  if  the  latter 
does  his  share  and  proves  his  sincerity  and 
reliability. 

Bob  Becker,  the  Chicago  Tribune's  great 
outdoor  editor,  goes  along  with  the  above 


theory  but  adds  that  it  is  his  belief  that 
eventually  the  free  hunting  as  we  know  it 
today  will  vanish  from  the  American  scene. 
He  bases  his  conclusions  on  the  accelerated 
use  of  leased  hunting  areas  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  daily  fee  farms. 

Joe  Valtine,  farmer-sportsman  of  Green- 
field, Illinois,  is  also  a  rural  mail  carrier. 
Recently  Joe  came  up  with  an  observation 
that  should  interest  all  of  us.  His  farm  is 
160  acres,  130  of  which  is  always  in  corn, 
soy  beans,  wheat  and  clover.  For  nearly 
30  years  Valtine  has  watched  the  steady 
decrease  in  quail,  rabbits  and  squirrels  not 
only  on  his  farm  but  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Incidentally  he  travels  about  53 
miles  six  days  a  week. 

Valtine  says  this:  "The  habitat  in  our 
locality,  central  Illinois,  has  not  decreased 
much  but  it  has  changed  due  to  soil  con- 
servation practices.  My  farm  produces  only 
two  covey  of  quail  each  year  and  about 
40  rabbits.  It  just  cannot  support  any  more. 

"The  number  of  hunters  has  increased 
many  times.  Ten  years  ago  maybe  half  a 
dozen  hunters  visited  my  place  during  the 
open  season.  On  the  opening  day  of  the 
1951  season  33  came  to  hunt.  Nobody  got 
hurt  as  they  came  at  different  times." 

Joe  advocates  two  things.  The  first  is 
for  large,  state-owned  hunting  areas  where 
game  farming  will  be  handled  like  a  farmer 
raises  hogs,  namely  raise  feed  and  game 
to  full  capacity  and  market  it  to  the 
hunters  through  a  permit  fee.  If  attractive 
enough,  such  areas  will  draw  a  large  num- 
ber of  hunters  who  can  afford  it  and  we 
farmers  can  then  take  care  of  the  poor 
devils  who  can't.  In  other  words,  give  the 
farmer  no  more  hunters  than  there  were 
ten  years  ago  and  those  hunters  would  have 
plenty  of  game. 

He  closes  with  this  sage  observation : 
"There  is  only  one  way  to  have  more  game 
to  go  around  and  it  is  to  get  rid  of  90% 
of  the  hunters  or  increase  hunting  space 
90  9'r." 

Of  all  aspects  involved  in  this  discussion 
of  the  farmer-sportsman  I  think  one  course 
of  action  is  clear.  Not  many  of  us  realize 
that  the  subject  we  are  dealing  with  con- 
cerns a  very  basic  human  characteristic. 
Explained  as  simply  as  I  know  how  it  con- 
cerns a  spirit  of  mutual  friendship  that 
must  be  established  between  the  two  in- 
terested parties. 

It  is  my  belief  that  every  man  in  this 
audience  has  established  this  spirit  of 
kinship  at  one  time  or  another  with  the 
men  who  till  the  soil  and  live  in  the  areas 
where  game  abounds.  I  think  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  this  feeling  of 
mutual  respect  must  be  generated  and 
established  on  a  firm  and  honest  basis.    A 
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phony,  pat-on-the-back,  counterfeit  type  of 
friendship  is  not  worth  the  effort  and  is 
doomed  from  the  start. 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  us  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  raised  in  large  cities 
or  towns  and  from  these  smoke-ridden, 
macadam-paved,  teeming  communities  a 
false  set  of  values  has  been  established. 
The  neon  sign  has  replaced  the  afterglow 
of  the  sundown  in  the  western  skies;  the 
slick-tongued  comedian  with  the  nifty  gag 
has  been  placed  on  a  pedestal  and  the  guy 
with  the  biggest  bank  roll  replaces  old 
Abe  studying  by  the  light  from  the  fire- 
place. 

The  town  man  is  virtually  the  creature 
of  his  environment  and  when  he  appears 
at  his  country-cousin's  farmhouse  and 
knocks  on  the  door,  his  very  bearing 
singles  him  out  as  an  alien.  His  actions 
and  words  are  often  issued  in  a  condescend- 
ing manner.  He  may  not  say:  "My  dear 
fellow  —  open  wide  the  gates  to  yonder 
grassy  meadow,  your  lord  and  master  de- 
sires to  enter  and  hunt  thereon."  He  may 
not  say  that  but  his  very  bearing  gives 
voice  to  that  general  idea.  He  may  add: 
"Forsooth,  you  can  refuse  me  not  —  I  bear 
a  license  for  which  I  have  paid  two  bucks. 
Stand  aside,  peasant." 

As  a  town  kid  I  always  deserted  the  city 
when  vacation  time  rolled  around  and 
headed  downstate  to  my  uncle's  farm. 
There  I  stayed  until  the  school  bell  tinkled 
and  fetched  me,  quite  reluctantly,  back  to 
town.  My  friends  were  the  kids  who  lived 
on  adjoining  farms  and  we  spent  a  riotous 
youth  pulling  pumpkin-seeds  out  of  a  near- 
by creek,  riding  ponies  or  heavy  percherons 
(it  made  no  difference)  or  camping  out  in 
the  elm  grove.  We  lived  the  life  of  a  coun- 
try kid  and  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it. 
Even  the  chores  were  pleasant  when  the 
expectations  were  so  great. 


To  tell  our  readers  that  the  gap  that 
exists  between  the  hunter  and  the  farmer 
can  be  narrowed,  is  one  thing.  To  place 
before  them  a  plan  of  action  is  quite  an- 
other. To  go  out  into  the  country  and  toss 
out  cigars  to  all  comers  is  not  the  answer. 
Thankfully  we  do  have  one  important 
common  denominator — both  farmer  and 
sportsman  enjoy  the  chase,  both  like  to 
hunt. 

Late  one  afternoon  last  summer  I  spied 
a  flight  of  crows  heading  for  a  rookery 
on  a  farm  I  was  passing.  I  turned  in  at  the 
lane  and  drove  up  to  an  implement  shed 
where  a  farmer  and  his  grown  son  were 
working  on  a  tractor.  I  requested  permis- 
sion to  shoot  crows  and  explained  that 
I  would  set  up  a  horned  owl  (stuffed  of 
course)  in  a  tree  just  off  the  flyway  and 
call  the  ravens  within  gun  range. 

By  the  look  of  incredulity  on  his  face 
I  knew  the  man  did  not  believe  me.  I 
asked  him  to  come  along  and  see  for  him- 
self. The  two  exchanged  knowing  winks, 
laid  down  their  tools  and  the  three  of  us 
headed  out  to  a  hedge  row  about  100  or 
150  feet  to  the  side  of  the  flyway.  I 
asked  them  to  take  cover  in  some  bushes, 
placed  the  old  owl  on  a  high  bare  limb  of 
a  nearby  tree,  ducked  into  some  cover 
and  began  to  blast  away  on  the  crow  call. 

From  the  direction  of  the  woods  a  motley 
armada  of  black  rascals  took  to  the  air, 
flapped  over  in  our  direction  and  when  that 
owl  was  sighted,  the  fun  got  underway. 
The  barrel  of  the  old  97  got  quite  hot 
before  I  laid  it  down  but  six  of  the  crit- 
ters were  now  good  crows.  As  I  arose 
from  my  cramped  position,  that  farmer 
and  his  son  came  out  of  the  bushes.  They 
were  grinning  from  ear  to  ear. 

After  supper  that  night,  I  gave  lessons 
in  crow  calling  to  the  two  for  several 
hours.     We  talked   about  rabbits   and   we 


talked  about  pheasants.  I  couldn't  pay 
for  my  supper  of  course  but  I  left  a  crow 
call  for  the  two  to  work  on.  As  I  started 
the  engine  in  my  car,  Jim  Sumner  and  his 
son  Dave  again  exchanged  knowing  glances. 
It  was  Dave  that  said:  "Ed,  when  the  sea- 
son opens  on  November  12,  why  don't  you 
come  on  out  here  and  shoot  with  Dad  and 
me.  There's  plenty  of  corn  ducks  and  Dad 
and  I  would  like  it  real  well." 

Now  you  know  where  I  got  those  two 
cock  pheasants  last  fall. 


S.  V. 
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Trumpeter  Swans 

Are  Coming  Back 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  —  The  National 
Wildlife  Federation  today  called  rescue  of 
the  trumpeter  swan  from  threatened  ex- 
tinction a  "conservation  triumph"  and  drew 
hope  from  the  swan  story  that  the  rare 
key  deer  of  Florida  may  also  be  saved. 

In  1935  only  73  of  the  graceful  trum- 
peters were  left  alive  in  the  United  States. 
Larger  numbers  existed  in  Canada,  but 
everywhere  the  great  birds  were  becoming 
scarce. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  announced  the  results  of  the 
1952  trumpeter  swan  census.  The  latest 
count  showed  571  birds,  an  increase  of  36 
over  last  year. 

Restoration  of  the  snow-white  trumpet- 
ers began  when  the  Red  Rocks  Migratory 
Waterfowl  Refuge  in  Montana  was  estab- 
lished by  the  federal  government  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  protecting  a  small  band 
of  swans  that  existed  there.  Under  com- 
plete protection  the  big  birds  began  a  slow 
come-back.  The  1952  census  showed  407 
trumpeters  in  Red  Rock  refuge  and  vicin- 
ity. Smaller  flocks  were  found  in  Idaho, 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  at  other 
points  in   Wyoming. 

A  few  swans  have  been  transplanted  to 
the  Malheur  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Oregon  and  the  Ruby  Lake  National  Ref- 
uge in  Nevada  for  the  purpose  of  starting 
new  nesting  colonies. 

The  diminutive  deer  of  the  Florida  keys, 
a  sub-species  of  the  Virginia  white-tail, 
is  about  where  the  trumpeter  swan  was  17 
years  ago.  Wildlife  authorities  estimate 
only  about  fifty  of  the  little  animals  re- 
main alive.  A  bill  to  establish  a  key  deer 
refuge  failed  to  pass  the  last  session  of 
Congress  but  will  be  reintroduced  next 
session. 

Meantime  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion raised  funds  through  public  subscrip- 
tion to  keep  a  special  game  warden  in  the 
Florida  keys.  Illegal  hunting,  natural  haz- 
ards and  the  inroads  of  civilization  upon 
their  habitat  have   depleted  the  key  deer. 

"The  conservation  triumph  with  the 
trumpeter  swan  proves  the  key  deer  also 
can  be  saved,"  said  Carl  D.  Shoemaker, 
conservation  director  of  the  federation, 
"provided  the  next  Congress  acts  to  estab- 
lish a  sanctuary  and  the  public  cooperates 
in  protecting  the  remaining  herd." 
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OUTDOOR  NOTES 

By  Joe  Austell  Small 


I 

T  has  been  dry  for  a  long  time  in  the 
Southwest.  Cattle  have  suffered  terribly. 
One  rancher  was  telling  me  about  the  con- 
dition of  his  cattle.  "They're  so  poor,"  he 
said,  "that  we  put  them  side  by  side, 
place  a  piece  of  carbon  paper  between 
them,  and  brand  two  cows  at  the  same 
time." 

This  story  might  lend  some  credulity  to 
the  following.  A  Rogers,  Texas,  farmer 
phoned  a  Temple  paper  that  his  pet  duck, 
18  months  old,  drowned  in  a  puddle  of 
water  after  a  recent  downpour — the  first 
rain  his  duck  had  ever  seen,  the  farmer 
added. 

Bad   Men 

The  new  magazine,  TRUE  WEST,  car- 
ries this  interesting  short  in  its  first  issue. 
Residents  of  the  Old  West  cowtowns  were 
a  pretty  shrewd  lot.  Those  who  ran  things 
(the  ones  you  don't  hear  much  about) 
sometimes  had  to  hire  first-rate  gunmen — 
even  outlaws — to  match  the  gunmen  who 
went  on  rampages. 

Then  came  the  problem  of  keeping  these 
town  marshals  from  going  around  picking 
off  anybody  they  didn't  like.  Some  marshals 
actually  did  that. 

But  the  men  who  ran  the  show  had  an 
ace  up  their  sleeves.  They  required  their 
town  marshals  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses 
of  the  men  they  killed.  Since  the  expense 
for  even  a  simple  funeral  in  Boot  Hill 
might  run  as  high  as  fifty  dollars,  the  mar- 
shals usually  "buffaloed"  the  tough  ones 
instead  of  killing  them! 

Sea-Serpent 

One  of  the  earliest  "case  histories"  of  a 
sea-serpent  concerned  a  "sea-worm  6'  2" 
iong,  and  proportionately  thick."  The  wit- 
ness was  called  a  "young  buccaneer  of  the 
press."  However,  the  thing  he  saw  was  un- 
doubtedly a  species  of  earthworm,  later 
commonly  known  and  "fairly  abundant"  in 
parts  of  South  Africa.  Specimens  are  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  London  over  5'  long 
and  attract  "no  particular  notice." 

Case   of   the   Bungling   Beaver 

Beavers  have  reputations  of  being 
piaster  engineers,  but  even  they  are  sub- 
Sect  to  the  human  trait  of  error.  Warden 
Supervisor  E.  A.  Tukey,  of  Maine,  reports 
inding  a  large  beaver  crushed  to  death. 
m.  tree  it  had  just  cut  down  fell  in  the 
•vrong  direction. 

Fox    Repellent 

To  help  farmers  "outfox"  old  Reynard 
jy  keeping  him  out  of  the  chicken  yard, 
.Dayton  Parsons,  vermin  control  technician, 
kdvises  that  a  two  foot  patch  sprayed  with 
,i  mixture  of  used  motor  oil  and  turpentine 


will  stop  a  fox  with  the  effectiveness  of 
a  brick  wall.  The  proper  proportions  are 
one  quart  of  turpentine  to  each  gallon  of 
used  motor  oil. 

Don't   Get   Caught! 

.  .  .  using  the  old  fashioned  hooks,  that 
is,  say  users  of  the  new  Big  Bend  Hooks. 
The  distance  from  barb  to  shank  in  this 
new  hook  is  twice  what  is  found  normally. 
The  barb  design  is  in  the  horizontal  plane 
rather  than  the  vertical.  These  features 
make  it  possible  to  catch  fish  from  either 
side,  or  front,  at  a  rate  of  more  fish  per 
strike.  The  company  says:  "We  guarantee 
these  hooks  to  have  twice  the  hooking  area 
and  hooking  ability  of  common  fish  hooks! 
As  glass  rods  have  taken  over  the  rod 
field,  so  will  Big  Bend  Hooks  take  over  the 
fishing  hook  field." 

New  to  the  line  are  the  ringed-eye, 
turned-up  eye  and  snelled  salt  water 
hooks — a  boon  to  salt  water  fishermen.  Al- 
so, their  new  bait  treble  hooks — the  needle 
goes  through  shrimp,  minnow,  etc.,  and  a 
snap-on  treble  hook  at  the  other  end  makes 
for  sure-fire  hooking. 

So  that  you  can  actually  make  a  field 
test,  the  company  will  send  you  seven  as- 
sorted sizes  of  their  hooks  for  the  special 
rate  of  25<i.  Roll  up  a  coin  and  head  it  to- 
ward Big  Bend  Hook  Company,  Dept.  W, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  for  something  really  new 
and  "hot"  in  fish  hooks. 

Too    Many    Rabbits! 

Rabbits  were  introduced  to  Australia 
years  ago  by  well-meaning  sportsmen. 
Their  numbers  increased  so  rapidly  that 
they  soon  became  a  pest.  To  check  the  tre- 
mendous build-up,  Australian  authorities 
have  inoculated  and  released  live-trapped 
rabbits  with  a  virus  disease  called  myxo- 
matosis. This  disease,  which  is  known  to  at- 
tack only  rabbits,  is  transmitted  by  mos- 
quitoes and  fleas. 

First  attempts  met  with  little  success, 
but  a  recent  flare-up  of  the  sickness  re- 
duced the  rabbit  population  by  "tens  of 
millions."  Australian  animal  pathologists 
state  that  there  is  no  danger  of  this  dis- 
ease exterminating  the  rabbit  but  that  it 
will  serve  to  prevent  the  almost  unbelieva- 
ble increases. 

Rabbits  increased  phenomenally  in  Aus- 
tralia because  they  were  introduced  into 
an  area  of  ideal  habitat  where  predators, 
disease  and  competitive  species  were  al- 
most completely  absent. 

Tough    Old    Bat 

British  scientists  say  the  bat  is  prac- 
tically immune  to  poison.  A  living  specimen 
of  the  noctule,  a  British  bat,  had  a  drop  of 


prussic  acid  placed  on  its  tongue  and  was 
some  time  dying.  In  the  meantime,  its  para- 
sites, with  which  all  bats  are  much  af- 
flicted, dropped  off — dead  from  the  poi- 
soned blood. 

Good  Decoy 
A  live  cat  makes  an  excellent  crow 
decoy.  Put  a  collar  and  six  feet  of  fishing 
cord  on  the  cat  and  picket  it  in  the  open 
near  your  crow  blind.  After  a  little  prac- 
tice with  your  crow  call,  you  will  get 
some  fine  shooting  if  there  are  any  crows 
in  the  country.  Don't  forget  to  save  one 
shell  for  the  cat.  Wild  house  cats  are  mer- 
ciless killers  of  wild  game. 

The    Horn    Business 

The  number  of  points  on  a  deer's  horns 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its  age.  The 
animal's  health,  food  supply  and  other  fac- 
tors determine  how  big  its  horns  are  to  be 
during  any  year  of  its  life.  Thus  often  old 
bucks  grow  spikes  while  some  young  ones 
have  been  known  to  strut  forth  with  78- 
prong   antlers! 

Sticker   Tape 

Prickly  pear,  or  any  other  small,  hard- 
to-get-hold-of  cactus  stickers  can  be  easily 
removed  with  adhesive  tape.  Press  a  piece 
of  tape  firmly  over  the  tiny  thorn  then  re- 
move. The  stickers  will  come  off  with  the 
tape. 

Turtle    Talk 

They're  a  nuisance  to  everybody,  yet 
few  know  how  to  rid  a  pond,  lake,  or  even 
a  good-sized  creek  of  turtles. 

Put  out  floating  set-lines.  Attach  a  thin 
copper  wire  to  an  air-tight  can  or  bottle. 
Cut  it  long  enough  so  that  it  will  reach 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom.  Attach 
a  strong  hook,  baited  with  fish  or  meat,  to 
the  end  of  the  wire — then  set  the  can 
afloat.  Even  big  turtles  can't  break  the 
wire — a  feat  they  can  accomplish  easily 
when  it  is  attached  to  anything  solid. 

"It    Saved    My    Life!" 

It  was  hot  when  I  passed  through  Denver 
last  summer.  I  stopped  at  a  gasoline  sta- 
tion to  fill  up,  and  told  the  man  to  put  in 
a  can  of  Pyroil. 

"That  stuff  saved  my  life  once!"  he 
said. 

Naturally,  I  had  to  hear  the  story. 
Wheeler  N.  Getty  is  the  man's  name.  He 
was  out  in  Kansas  in  below  zero  weather 
last  winter.  His  fuel  line  went  haywire. 
What  to  do — sit  there  and  maybe  freeze, 
or  try  it  on  in? 

Mr.  Getty  had  Pyroil  in  his  gasoline  as 
well  as  crankcase.  He  creeped  along  at 
10  miles  an  hour  for  40  miles  to  the  nearest 
stop.  The  fuel  line  was  repaired  the  next 
morning — and  he  never  had  to  put  a 
wrench  to  the  car.  "I'm  a  garage  man  my- 
self," he  said,  "and  it  was  almost  un- 
believable to  me!  That  stuff  is  wonderful!" 

The  Pyroil  story  is  a  fascinating  one. 
Send  for  free  booklets  direct  to  Pyroil 
Company,  200  Main  Street,  La  Crosse,  Wis- 
consin. 
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FARMER  HOLDS  KEY  TO  BETTER  HUNTING 


1  HE  hunting  possibilities  of  the  average 
sportsman  lie  in  the  hollow  of  the  farmer's 
callused  hand.  It  is  upon  his  land  that 
good  or  poor  hunting  is  to  be  found,  and 
for  this  reason  he  holds  the  key  to  good 
hunting  in  his  pocket. 

Farmer-sportsman  relations  have  been 
the  subject  of  many  a  lengthy  discussion  in 
conservation  and  sportsmen's  meetings  for 
a  long  period  of  years,  but  the  subject 
would  disappear  from  the  agenda  if  only 
the  individual  sportsman  would  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

"The  sooner  the  individual  sportsman 
gets  out  of  the  nodding  acquaintance 
category  and  places  himself  on  an  all-year- 
round  friendship  basis  with  the  farmer, 
the  sooner  he  will  enjoy  better  hunting," 
says  Henry  P.  Davis,  public  relations  man- 
ager, Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.  "The 
farmer  is  the  keeper  of  the  key  to  good 
hunting.  In  fact,  he  holds  the  key  to  any 
hunting  at  all.  True,  all  wild  game  belongs 
to  the  state,  but  the  control  of  most  of  its 
habitat  is  vested  in  the  owner  or  tenant  of 
the  land.  The  farmer  can  lock  the  door  to 
all  hunting  on  his  land,  or  he  can,  as  he 
usually  does,  be  exceedingly  generous  with 
his  hospitality. 

"There  is  an  easy  approach  to  the  use 
of  the  farmer's  magic  key.  This  is  simply 
through  the  use  of  common  courtesy.  The 
farmer  is  a  busy  and  peace-loving  man.  It 
is  no  pleasure  for  him  to  stop  in  the  midst 
of  his  work  and  force  a  trespassing  hunt- 
ing party  to  retire  from  his  land.  More 
often  than  not  he  suffers  the  insult  .  .  . 
for  that  is  just  what  trespass  really  is  .  .  . 
in  silence  rather  than  have  any  unpleasant- 
ness. But  he  doesn't  forget.  He  knows  his 
rights  and  soon  'No  Hunting'  signs  appear 
on  the  borders  of  his  land. 

"The  farmer  likes  friendly,  courteous 
company.  He  resents  being  'talked-down-to' 
by  self-styled  'big  shots'  from  the  city  who 
have  very  little  knowledge  of  his  problems 
and  care  nothing  about  them.  He'll  gen- 
erally meet  friendly  overtures  more  than 
half-way.  But  he'll  stand  just  so  much 
high-hatting  and  then  .  .  .  'Click',  the  key 
is  turned  in  the  lock  of  hunting  privileges 
and  Mr.  Discourteous  finds  himself  looking 
for  other  hunting  grounds. 

"The  matter  of  making  friends  with  the 
farmer  is  an  easy  and  pleasant  undertak- 
ing. All  you  have  to  do  is  to  practice  the 
code  of  courtesy  all  of  us  have  been  taught 
anyway. 

"But  to  be  more  specific,"  continues 
Davis,  "I  have  outlined  a  few  little  maxims 
that  might  be  called  the  Ten  Command- 
ments of  Country  Courtesy.  It's  just  as 
easy  to  obey  them  as  it  is  to  violate  them. 
They'll  please  the  farmer  mightily  and 
after  awhile  they'll  become  a  natural,  ef- 
fortless part  of  your  conduct  afield.    They 


contain  the  'Open,  Sesame'  to  the  farmer's 
fields  and  coverts  .  .  .  and  to  his  open- 
handed  hospitality.  Here  they  are : 

1.  Always  drive  in  to  the  farmer's 
yard   and   ask   permission    to   hunt. 

2.  Hunt  only  in  the  areas  he  desig- 
nates. Never  go  on  ground  he 
wishes  to  keep  inviolate.  Stay  away 
from  his  stock. 

3.  Respect  his  fences.  If  necessary  to 
climb  them,  climb  over  by  a  post. 
Use  gates  if  possible,  closing  them 
behind  you.  Always  replace  low- 
ered bars. 

4.  Never  shoot  near  houses,  barns  or 
livestock. 

5.  Leave  his  fruit  and  other  crops 
alone.  If  you  want  some,  buy  it 
from  him. 

6.  Go  around  fields  where  people  are 
working,  or  pastures  where  live- 
stock is  grazing.  Do  not  walk  on 
seeded  ground.  Don't  walk  through 
standing  grain. 

7.  Shoot  crows  and  predators  that  do 
damage  to  his  crops  and  livestock. 

8.  SHARE  YOUR  GAME  WITH 
HIM. 

9.  On  your  next  trip,  bring  his  wife 
or  children  some  little  gift  or  token 
of  friendship. 

10.  After  you've  become  well  ac- 
quainted, suggest  a  planting  pro- 
gram to  better  game  habitat,  offer- 
ing to  finance  it  or  help  him  with 
it,  thereby  showing  genuine  inter- 
est in  his  affairs. 

"These  are  simple  little  rules  of  com- 
mon courtesy  that  any  sportsman  can  prac- 
tice to  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  all  con- 
cerned. They  are  really  keys  to  the  key 
to   better  hunting." 


Cartoon  Contest 

For  Hi  Students 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  —  The  National 
Wildlife  Federation  has  asked  the  high 
school  students  of  America  to  create  a  car- 
toon character  which  can  be  used  to  tell  the 
story  of  conservation — and  offered  prizes 
totaling  $700  in  a  nationwide  contest. 

The  cartoon  contest  will  take  the  place 
of  the  annual  conservation  poster  contest 
which  the  federation  has  sponsored  for  15 
years.  Entries  must  be  submitted  by  next 
Jan.  31  and  winners  will  be  announced 
during  National  Wildlife  Week  in  March, 
1953. 

As  in  the  previous  poster  contests,  the 
cartoon  competition  will  be  divided  into 
junior-high  and  senior-high  groups.  Stu- 
dents anywhere  in  the  United  States,  from 
the  seventh  grade  through  the  last  year  in 
high  school,  are  eligible. 

First  prize  in  the  junior  division — grades 
7,  8  and  9 — is  $100.  The  second  best  entry 
will  win  $50;  third,  $25;  the  next  ten  best, 
$10   each. 

Top  winner  in  the  senior  division — 
grades  10,  11  and  12 — will  get  $250.  Sec- 
ond prize  is  $50;  third,  $25;  next  ten,  $10 
each. 

The  federation  said  the  contest  was  in- 
spired by  the  success  of  "Smokey  Bear," 
the  cartoon  character  developed  by  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  its  advertising  cam- 
paign to  prevent  forest  fires.  The  wildlife 
organization  hopes  to  find  a  similar  cartoon 
symbol  which  can  be  used  to  urge  Amer- 
icans to  take  care  of  their  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  federation  had  these  suggestions 
for  young  artists: 

Entries  may  be  a  caricature  of  an  animal 
or  person,  or  the  personification  of  an  ani- 
mal in  the  manner  of  a  Disney  character. 
It  cautioned,  however,  against  copying  the 
style  of  another  artist.  In  order  to  win 
an  entry  must  be  original  in  design. 

The  cartoon  character  may  be  depicted  in 
an  action  or  pose  suggestive  of  some  con- 
servation problem  or  practice  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  legend 
or  slogan.  The  theme  may  be  soil  conserva- 
tion, forestry,  water  pollution  control,  flood 
prevention,  protection  of  wildlife  or  plant 
life,  or  another  phase  of  natural  resource 
management. 

The  drawing  should  be  done  in  pen  and 
ink,  pencil,  charcoal,  scratchboard,  water 
color,  or  other  standard  medium  suitable 
for  reproduction  in  a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine. 

For  a  copy  of  the  contest  rules  and  other 
information,  write  to  the  Cartoon  Contest, 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  3308  Four- 
teenth Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  10,  D.  C. 


catch 
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a  1 1   lake  near  Winnsbor 


The  red-cockaded  woodpecker  is  the  only 
bird  that  excavates  its  nest  cavity  in  the 
living  pine  tree.  It  returns  to  the  same 
tree   year  after  year. 
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Handling  Your 

Gun  Important 

IlAVE  you  shaken  the  moth  balls  out  of 
those  hunting  clothes  yet?  Did  you  buy 
that  new  luminescent-red  cap  you  spotted 
in  the  window  of  the  sports  shop  the  other 
day?  Has  your  trigger  finger  started  to 
itch  so  badly  you've  finally  unlocked  your 
gun  chest  and  run  a  patch  through  your 
rifle's  barrel?  If  your  answer  is  "yes"  to 
any  of  these  questions,  there's  no  need 
for  us  to  tell  you  that  the  hunting  season 
is  here.    You  already  know  it! 

But  here's  a  question  that  won't  take 
a  "yes"  or  "no"  answer:  How  safety- 
conscious    is   your    shooting   and    hunting? 

If  you're  like  the  majority  of  hunters 
in  the  field  today,  you  seldom  give  more 
than  passing  thought  to  the  way  you 
handle  a  gun,  simply  because  your  actions 
and  behavior  with  a  rifle  or  shotgun  are 
second-nature  to  you;  you  don't  think 
about  the  next  move  and  how  it  should  be 
carried  out,  because  that  firearm  is  as  much 
a  part  of  you,  the  hunter,  as  a  hammer, 
for  instance,  is  part  of  a  carpenter. 

Before  you  head  for  the  deer  run  or  the 
duck  blinds  this  hunting  season,  we'd  like 
to  suggest  that  you  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF 
SAFETY,  as  recommended  by  the  Sporting 
Arms  and  Ammunition  Manufacturers'  In- 
stitute. There's  no  need  to  memorize  them, 
but  you  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
these  correct  gun  handling  practices  so 
as  to  assure  your  own  safe  hunting  pleas- 
ure, as  well  as  that  of  your  fellow  nimrods. 
Make  these  rules  part  of  your  gunning 
habits,  and  help  keep  shooting  in  all  its 
variations  a  safe  sport  for  more  Americans 
to  enjoy! 

1.  Treat  every  gun  with  the  respect 
due  a  loaded  gun.  This  is  the  cardinal 
rule   of   gun    safety. 

2.  Guns  carried  into  camp  or  home 
must  always  be  unloaded,  and  taken 
down  or  have  actions  open;  guns  al- 
ways should  be  encased  until  reaching 
shooting    area. 

3.  Always  be  sure  that  the  barrel 
and  action  are   clear  of  obstructions. 

4.  Always  carry  your  gun  so  that 
you  can  control  the  direction  of  the 
muzzle,  even  if  you  stumble.  Keep 
the  safety  on  until  you  are  ready  to 
shoot. 

5.  Be  sure  of  your  target  before 
you  pull   the   trigger. 

6.  Never  point  a  gun  at  anything 
you  do   not  want   to   shoot. 

7.  Unattended  guns  should  be  un- 
loaded; guns  and  ammunition  should 
be  stored  safely  beyond  reach  of  chil- 
dren and  careless  adults. 

8.  Never  climb  a  tree  or  a  fence 
with  a  loaded  gun. 


James  Bardell  III,  of  Elmer,  La.,  with 
the  chicken  hawk  he  killed  with  his  BB  gun. 
He  hit  the  bird  in  the  head  while  it  was 
perched    on    the    limb    of    a    tree. 


9.     Never   shoot  at  a   flat,   hard  sur- 
face  or   the   surface   of   water. 

10.     Do     not      mix     gunpowder     and 
alcohol. 

There's  nothing  about  these  rules  that's 
difficult,  or  impossible,  to  follow.  They're 
just  every-day,  common  sense  cautions 
that  every  successful  shooter  lives  by,  be- 
cause the  good  gunner  knows  that  SAFE 
HUNTING  IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  HUNTING  : 
SAFE  SHOOTING  IS  PLEASURABLE 
SHOOTING.  You  can  help  keep  it  that 
way. 

While  we're  on  this  subject  of  firearms 
safety,  have  you  taught  that  youngster 
of  yours  what  a  gun  is  all  about?  By  writ- 
ing to  the  SPORTSMEN'S  SERVICE  BU- 
REAU, 343  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  New  York,  you  can  obtain  helpful 
publications  to  assist  your  giving  those 
kids  of  yours  basic  firearms  safety  and 
marksmanship  instruction.  Teach  'em  right. 
Then  they'll  shoot  straight  and  safely,  like 
we  hope  their  Dads  do! 


LOUISIANA  GAR  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

the  bait  and  swim  cautiously  away.  As 
soon  as  the  fisherman  sees  his  cork  or  line 
moving  steadily  and  slowly  along,  he  can 
then  set  the  hook.  From  here  until  the 
gar  is  landed,  the  fisherman  has  a  long  and 
hard  fight  on  his  hands. 

Another  way  the  gar  can  be  taken  is  by 
the  use  of  a  single  or  double  loop  of  light 
wire.  The  loop  is  kept  from  springing  up 
by  bending  a  hump  in  the  wire.  The  wire 
loop  may  have  a  hook  attached  to  it  for 
bait  or  the  bait  can  be  tied  at  the  bottom 
of  the  loop.  The  loop  is  attached  to  a  line 
that  may  be  attached  to  a  pole  or  to  a 
floating  drum.  When  the  gar  seizes  the 
bait,  its  upper  jaw  is  inserted  in  the  loop. 
The  hump  in  the  wire  loop  straightens  out 
and   the   loop   tightens   around   the   upper 


jaw.  The  harder  he  pulls,  the  tighter  the 
loop   becomes. 

Gars  can  be  shot  with  a  rifle,  they  can 
be  taken  with  a  harpoon  and  they  can  be 
killed  by  using  a  bow  and  arrow.  They 
can  be  destroyed  during  the  spawning  run 
when  great  numbers  move  into  shallow 
waters.  Rotenone  has  been  used  in  an 
effort  to  rid  some  waters  of  gar,  but  by 
this  method  all  fish  are  killed  and  re- 
stocking   is   necessary. 

The  meat  of  gar  is  palatable  and  in  many 
markets  gar  meat  is  sold  under  different 
names.  The  gar  is  skinned  and  the  body 
is  cut  into  round  steaks.  These  are  fried, 
barbecued   or  made  into  fish  cakes. 

Gar  eggs  should  not  be  eaten  as  they 
are  poisonous.  The  eggs  have  been  known 
to  kill  chickens  and  hogs.  If  gar  is  to  be 
fed  to  animals,  care  should  be  taken  to  re- 
move the  eggs. 

The  scales  of  gar  have  been  made  into 
costume  jewelry  and  other  trinkets.  The 
skin  has  been  used  to  cover  handbags, 
purses  and  the  like.  And,  it  is  thought 
that  some  Indians  used  the  hard  scales  as 
arrow  heads. 

Gar  are  primitive  fish  as  is  indicated  by 
their  ganoid  scales.  They  are  specific  to 
the  North  American  fauna,  although  fos- 
sils of  a  close  relative  to  the  present  day 
gar  were  found  in  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  here  in  Louisiana,  we 
have  four  species  of  gar-pike.  They  are 
the  Long-nosed  Gar,  Short-nosed  Gar, 
Spotted  Gar  and  Alligator  Gar. 

The  Long-nosed  Gar  (Lepisosteus  os- 
seus),  also  known  as  the  Billfish,  is  a  fresh- 
water gar.  Its  average  length  is  four  feet 
but  it  has  been  known  to  reach  six  feet. 
Like  all  gars,  it  feeds  on  fish.  This  is  the 
most  widely  distributed  member  of  the 
gar-pike  family,  ranging  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Short-nosed  Gar  Lepisosteus  platos- 
tomus)  and  the  Spotted  Gar  Lepisosteus 
productus)  were  until  recently  thought  to 
be  a  single  species.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
layman  to  distinguish  the  difference.  They 
are  both  freshwater  species  but  will  oc- 
casionally be  seen  in  brackish  and  salt 
water.    They  reach  a  length  of  six  feet. 

The  Alligator  Gar  (Lepisosteus  spat  hula  > 
is  the  most  notorious  and  largest  member 
of  the  family.  They  range  in  length  from 
eight  to  twelve  feet.  This  is  also  a  fresh- 
water species  but  it  is  found  in  salt  water. 
They  not  only  destroy  fish  but  tear  up 
nets,  trotlines  and  other  fishing  equipment. 


Stuck    Patch 

We've  all  had  it  happen — when  you  make 
that  old  patch  a  little  too  big  and  the 
cleaning  rod  becomes  stuck.  Pour  oil  into 
both  ends  of  the  rifle  and  let  it  sit  for 
awhile.  Generally,  this  will  do  the  trick. 
If  it  does  not,  pour  a  kettle  full  of  boiling 
water  over  the  barrel  directly  outside  of 
the  spot  where  the  patch  is  stuck.  This 
will  expand  the  barrel  enough  for  the  patch 
to  be  pushed  out. 
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Prairie  Chicken 

Can  Be  Restored 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C— The  prairie 
chicken,  a  colorful  native  grouse  which 
flushed  ahead  of  the  covered  wagons  of 
the  pioneers  but  which  has  become  scarce 
in  modern  America,  has  been  selected  to 
symbolize  National  Wildlife  Week  in  1953. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation,  which 
has  sponsored  Wildlife  Week  annually 
since  1936,  announced  next  year's  observ- 
ance would  be  held  March  15-21.  The  pur- 
pose, according  to  Carl  D.  Shoemaker,  the 
federation's  conservation  director,  is  to 
stimulate  public  and  official  interest  in 
the  preservation  and  wise  use  of  natural 
resources. 

Last  spring  the  nearly-extinct  key  deer 
of  Florida  was  used  as  the  symbol  of  nat- 
ural resources  which  Americans  have 
nearly   lost   through   neglect   or  abuse. 

"The  prairie  chicken,"  Shoemaker  said, 
"is  as  fully  typical.  While  not  yet  threat- 
ened by  early  extinction,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  diminutive  deer  of  the  Florida 
keys,  the  grouse  of  the  grasslands  is  in 
precarious  circumstances.  It  needs  special 
attention  if  it  is  not  eventually  to  pass 
from  the  scene." 

Once  plentiful  in  the  vast  mid-continent 
stretching  from  the  Appalachians  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  birds  may  now  be 
found  in  only  about  a  dozen  states,  and 
nowhere  are  they  plentiful.  Dependent 
upon  undisturbed  grasslands  for  nesting 
sites  and  winter  cover,  prairie  chickens 
have  disappeared  before  the  cropping  and 
grazing  practices  of  modern  agriculture. 

One  race,  or  sub-species,  of  prairie 
chicken  already  has  disappeared.  This  was 
the  heath  hen,  which  became  extinct  in 
1931. 

Today  the  prairie  chicken,  or  "pinnated 
grouse"  as  it  is  also  known  among  wild- 
life biologists,  is  represented  by  two  spe- 
cies, one  of  which  has  two  living  races. 

The  "greater  prairie  chicken" — techni- 
cal name,  Tympanuchus  cupido  amerieanus 
— occupies  a  range  from  Wisconsin  and 
North  Dakota  on  the  north  to  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas  and  as  far  east  as  Illinois 
or  Indiana.  A  sub-species,  known  as  Att- 
water's  prairie  chicken,  is  found  only  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana. 

The  "lesser  prairie  chicken" — Tympa- 
nuchus pallidicinctus — is  a  somewhat 
smaller  bird,  paler  in  color.  Remnant 
flocks  may  yet  be  found  in  southwestern 
states  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  New 
Mexico. 

Prairie  chickens  perform  a  spectacular 
mating  dance  on  ancestral  "booming 
grounds"  each  spring,  at  which  time  their 
calls  can  be  heard  echoing  across  the 
grasslands.  Once  widely  hunted  for  the 
market  and  for  sport,  they  have  long  since 


been  written  off  the  list  of  game  birds  in 
most  states. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  be- 
lieves that  through  careful  management, 
they  may  certainly  be  saved  from  extinc- 
tion and  may  perhaps  continue  to  yield 
some  sport  for  hunters  in  favorable  states. 


NEW  DIVISION  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

mercial  Sea  Food  Division,  which  position 
he  presently  holds. 

Julius  Book  became  an  employee  on 
July  1,  1926,  in  the  Conservation  Depart- 
ment, as  engineer  on  a  state  patrol  boat. 
Later  he  advanced  to  boat  captain  and  is 
presently  holding  a  license  for  same.  In 
1928,  he  made  an  arrest  of  violators  and 
took  them  into  Federal  Court  where  the 
defendants  were  fined  the  highest  of  any 
cases  to  be  filed  in  the  history  of  U.  S. 
P'ederal  Court  for  game  violations  in  this 
area. 

In  1934,  he  transferred  to  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  captain  on  a 
research  boat,  and  in  1935  was  transferred 
back  to  the  Enforcement  Division  as  cap- 
tain. In  1937,  he  was  transferred  to  field 
enforcement  work,  and  held  that  position 
until  July,  1942,  when  military  leave  was 
taken  to  enter  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  as 
chief  petty  officer. 

He  served  four  years  in  the  South  and 
Southwest  Pacific  theatre  of  operations, 
was  injured  in  the  Pacific  theatre  of  opera- 
tions, contracted  a  skin  rash  and  suffered 
from  operational  fatigue.  He  was  returned 
to  the  States,  and  hospitalized  for  approxi- 
mately four  months,  then  returned  to  duty 
in  the  New  Orleans  District  in  1945,  and 
was  discharged  from  service  in  June,  1946. 

In  July,  1946,  he  returned  to  the  em- 
ploy of  this  Department  as  ranger  in  the 
Enforcement  Division.  In  August,  1949, 
he  was  appointed  supervisor  of  the  First 
and  Second  Congressional  Districts,  and 
in  February,  1950,  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  Enforcement  Division 
and  held  this  position  until  October  1, 
1952,  when  appointed  Director  of  the  En- 
forcement  Division. 

Frank  Trocchiano,  residing  at  2864  Law 
Street,  in  the  8th  Ward  of  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  was  born  October  25,  1907  at 
St.  Francisville,  Louisiana.  He  graduated 
from  Julien  Freyhan  High  School  in  St. 
Francisville,  West  Feliciana  Parish,  then 
attended  Soule's  Business  College  in  New 
Orleans,  and  took  up  a  business  course. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course  at  Soule's 
College,  he  worked  for  his  father  in  his 
general  merchandise  store  at  St.  Francis- 
ville. Later  he  moved  to  New  Orleans  and 
was  employed  as  a  salesman  in  his  father's 
candy   business. 

In  1935,  he  returned  to  St.  Francisville 
and  in  1936,  was  appointed  agent  for  the 
Conservation  Department.  In  1941  he  was 
promoted  to  "ranger"  for  the  Conserva- 
tion Department  in  New  Orleans,  and  held 


that  position  until  1950,  at  which  time  he 
was  appointed  "inspector"  of  the  Enforce- 
ment Division,  and  remained  in  that  posi- 
tion until  October  1,  1952.  On  October 
1,  1952,  he  was  appointed  "Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Commercial  Seafood  Divi- 
sion." 

B.  C.  Dahlen  entered  state  service  in 
1936  in  the  Department  of  Conservation 
as  an  agent.  He  was  promoted  to  ranger 
in  1940  and  served  as  such  until  June, 
1942,  when  he  entered  the  armed  service 
as  chief  boatswain  mate  in  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  assigned  to  anti-submarine 
patrol.  He  was  then  transferred  to  Port 
Arthur,  Texas,  in  charge  of  shore  patrol, 
and  later  promoted  to  warrant  officer  and 
assigned  to  the  USS  Gen.  Wm.  Mitchell 
where  he  served  overseas  in  both  Euro- 
pean and  Pacific  theatres  of  war. 

He  returned  to  the  department  in  Oc- 
tober, 1945.  He  entered  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  in  July,  1950,  and  was 
headquartered  in  the  states  of  Georgia 
and  Virginia,  had  tour  of  duty  on  breed- 
ing grounds  at  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  on 
bird  identification  and  banding.  He  re- 
signed from  federal  service  after  eighteen 
months  and  returned  to  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  and 
was  promoted  to  inspector.  On  October 
1,  1952,  he  was  again  promoted  to  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  Enforcement  Division. 


CONSERVATION  . .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

field  of  education.  Your  own  good  sense 
and  intelligence  will  suggest  other  ideas. 
Whatever  else  results,  this  cannot  be  an 
end.  It  must  be  a  beginning,  an  awakening 
of  greater  interest.  From  it,  we  must  go 
on  to  a  definite  and  concrete  program  in 
the  field  of  conservation  education.  That 
program  involves  cooperation  with  many 
agencies  and  organizations,  but  it  is  pri- 
marily a  job  of  setting  up  a  program  for 
ourselves,  the  lining  of  a  course  to  follow. 
If  we  do  not  do  that  we  may  as  well 
"fold  our  tents  like  the  Arabs  and  silently 
steal  away"  for  we  are  then  done  and  dying 
as  all  things  must  die  who  refuse  to  ac- 
cept challenge,  who  eschew  noble  purpose 
and  who  disavow  responsibility. 


Korean  hunting  licenses,  peace  time, 
that  is,  carry  the  following:  "Hunting  in 
public  streets,  shrines  and  temples  is  not 
permitted.  Firing  at  buildings,  people, 
cattle  and  streetcars  is  not  permitted." 


Tiny  cannibalistic  spiders  that  live  by 
eating  each  other  are  said  to  be  the 
world's  highest  land  animals.  They  have 
been  found  at  heights  of  22,000  to  23,000 
feet  on  Mount  Everest.  All  plant  life  stops 
4,000  feet  below. 


Contrary  to  common  belief,  raccoons  do 
not  wash  all  the  food  they  eat. 
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BETTER  GET  BUSY! 


1  N  the  October  issue  of  SPORTS  AFIELD 
Magazine,  Michael  Hudoba,  who  conducts 
a  regular  department  under  the  heading 
"Report  from  Washington,"  points  up  the 
necessity  for  individual  and  collective  par- 
ticipation by  the  sportsmen  of  the  country 
in  local,  state  and  national  conservation- 
restoration  programs  if  ample  fishing  and 
hunting  opportunities  are  to  be  maintained 
for  future  generations. 

Mr.  Hudoba  quotes  from  an  article  he 
wrote  in  1946  which  is  still  applicable  to 
today's  situation.  So  timely  are  his  words 
that  they  are  considered  worth  repeating 
here.  In  1946  the  following  appeared  in 
Mr.  Hudoba's  "Report  from  Washington": 

"The  American  sportsman  faces  the  deci- 
sion of  taking  an  active  interest  in  state 
and  federal  policies  of  natural  resource 
management,  including  fish  and  wildlife 
resources,  or  by  a  laissez  faire  attitude  al- 
lowing continued  encroachment  by  selfish 
exploitation  that  eventually  will  spell  re- 
duction and  loss  of  these  resources.  It  is  a 
responsibility  that  cannot  be  shirked.  Such 
interest  is  as  necessary  to  the  future  of 
fishing  and  hunting  as  is  the  care  of  fire- 
arms after  a  trip  in  the  field,  or  attention 
to  tackle  on  return  from  fishing  waters. 
Neglect  of  either  reduces  their  value  and 
usefulness. 

"Conservation  is  not  achieved  by  strin- 
gent rules  or  no-can-do  laws.  The  fisher- 
man cannot  expect  to  catch  fish  in  a  pol- 
luted stream,  nor  the  hunter  to  get  game 
on  barren,  eroded  land.  And  good  hunting 
and  fishing  cannot  be  the  automatic  result 
of  dumping  fish  and  game  into  the  water 
and  on  the  land.  Our  basic  resources  of 
soil,  forests  and  water  must  be  restored. 
Without  these,  wildlife  cannot  be  expected 
to  survive  or  produce  a  surplus  for  harvest 
by  an  increasing  number  of  fishermen  and 
hunters. 

"If  we  are  to  achieve  success  in  con- 
servation, it  will  require  diligent  effort  in 
every  locality  of  this  country.  It  will  re- 
quire national  and  state  legislation  that 
sets  the  framework  within  which  authority 
is  enabled  to  proceed  on  a  sound  basis.  It 
depends  on  efficient  fish  and  game  depart- 
ments with  sufficient  power  to  carry  out 
their  programs  and  funds  to  do  the  job 
free  of  political  entanglements. 

"It  requires  the  co-operation  of  state 
and  federal  forest,  soil  and  agriculture 
agencies,  an  integrated  national  program 
considering  all  the  factors  of  water-use, 
public  education  in  the  values  of  conserva- 
tion and  mutual  understanding  between 
the  farmer-landower  and  the  sportsman. 
It  depends  on  a  well-organized  sportsman- 
conservation  organization  in  every  locality 
performing  day-to-day  conservation  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  the  sum  total  of  individual 
efforts  to  right  the  wrong  practices  of 
inconsiderate   years." 

"Since  this  was  written,"  says  Mr.  Hudo- 
ba, "there  has  been  a  lot  of  encouraging 


progress.  But  whether  it  is  too  many  fisher- 
men and  hunters,  not  enough  fish  and 
game,  or  that  we  have  been  piddling  with 
treatment  of  symptoms  instead  of  causes, 
there  is  ample  reason  for  grave  concern 
about  preservation  of  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  hunting  and  fishing. 

"Logic  dictates  that  more  esthetic  enjoy- 
ment must  be  harvested  from  being  afield 
to  compensate  for  decreased  creel  and  bag, 
for  fewer  chances  to  take  fish  and  game. 
Idolatry  of  legal  limits  must  be  tempered 
by  the  multitude  of  pleasure  inherent  in 
the  outdoors.  These  values  deserve  more 
accent  among  more  sportsmen.  There  is 
no  creel  or  bag  limit  to  enjoyment  of  the 
music  of  a  crystal  stream,  autumn-colored 
trees,  nature's  varied  moods. 

"And  good  sportsmen  must  refuse  to 
accept  as  inevitable  the  general  pessimistic 
outlook  which  is  based  on  a  weak  accept- 
ance of  all  the  deleterious  effects  of  re- 
source waste,  abuse  of  soil,  pollution  of 
waters  and  all  the  other  accumulated 
abuses  of  our  basic  resources  that  con- 
tribute so  directly  to  the  loss  of  fish,  game 
and  outdoor  opportunities.  If  these  prac- 
tices continue  unabated,  there  always  will 
be  both  too  many  sportsmen  and  not 
enough  fish  and  game,  with  that  gap  in- 
creasing. 

"But  we  can  turn  away  from  the  wailing 
wall,  open  our  eyes,  roll  up  our  sleeves  and 
work  and  work  and  fight  for  conservation- 
restoration.  It  is  a  direct  challenge  to 
sportsmen  and  their  organizations  to  help 
promote  a  dynamic   restoration  program." 


SUCCESSFUL  HUNT  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 
carefully  to  avoid  breaking  them.  Cut  out 
the  vent. 

"Some  hunters  pi-efer  to  skin  a  rabbit 
in  the  field  for  the  job  is  easier  when  the 
flesh  is  warm.  Wipe  out  the  cavity  with 
clean  paper,  cloth  or  dry  grass.  If  cleaned 
in  the  field  each  carcass  should  be  wrapped 
or  placed  in  a  paper  bag. 

"The  question  of  whether  or  not  to  hang 
game  birds  before  preparing  for  the  oven 
is  always  a  source  of  argument.  It  all  de- 
pends on  whether  or  not  one  likes  his  game 
with  a  'high'  flavor  and  in  what  degree. 
If  you  are  spending  several  days  hunting 
before  coming  home,  and  have  pretty  good 
luck,  it  will  be  well  to  hang  your  birds  by 
the  feet  in  a  cool  place,  protecting  them 
from  insecting  by  loosely  wrapping  them  in 
cheesecloth.  Some  sportsmen  prefer  to 
hang  their  ducks,  geese  and  upland  game 
birds  by  the  heads,  but  I'll  take  mine 
't'other  end  to.' 

"A  couple  of  days  hanging  will  give 
your  game  birds  a  somewhat  'high'  flavor 
that  many  epicures  find  exceedingly  pleas- 
ing. Another  segment  recommends  a  longer 
period  for  a  'higher'  flavor.  But  if  you  are 


finicky  about  rank  flavor  you'd  better  cook 
your  birds  before  they  reach  this  peak. 

"Some  pluck  immediately.  Others  leave 
the  feathers  on  until  ready  to  use.  If  you 
get  just  enough  for  immediate  use,  scald 
and  pluck  as  you  would  a  domestic  fowl. 
If  your  success  is  such  that  you  will  have 
enough  to  take  home  in  a  few  days,  leave 
the  feathers  on,  draw  and  hang.  Do  not 
wash  the  cavity,  but  swab  it  out  with  a  rag 
dampened  with  vinegar. 

"A  short  cut  to  removing  the  feathers 
from  ducks,  geese  or  pheasants  can  be 
taken  by  dipping  the  bird  in  melted  paraf- 
fin, allow  to  cool,  and  when  you  peel  off 
the  paraffin  the  feathers,  or  most  of  them, 
will  come  off  with  it.  Many  sportsmen  skin 
quail  and  doves  and  some  skin  pheasants. 
Others  take  their  birds  to  a  poultry  market 
and  pay  for  their  cleaning. 

"Insofar  as  getting  game  is  concerned, 
you  may  enjoy  a  number  of  successful 
hunts  this  season.  But  if  you  allow  that 
game  meat  to  spoil,  you  cannot  call  your- 
self a  'successful'  sportsman." 

For  further  information  on  the  subject, 
"How  to  Dress,  Ship  and  Cook  Wild  Game" 
is  the  title  of  a  handy  little  booklet  which 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  who  mails  10  cents, 
along  with  a  request,  to  the  Advertising 
Division,  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc., 
Bridgeport,   Conn. 


SPORTSMAN  SETS 
GOOD  EXAMPLE 

If  there  were  a  lot  more  hunters  like 
Paul  Wenske  across  the  country  sportsmen 
would  be  much  more  welcome  on  private 
lands  and  the  taxpayer  might  have  a  few 
more  coins  jingling  in  his  pockets  the  day 
before  payday,  according  to  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute. 

On  a  recent  hunting  expedition  in  the 
Stanislaus  National  Forest  of  California, 
Wenske  came  upon  a  small,  untended  log 
fire.  Instead  of  continuing  on  his  way,  as 
some  less  thoughtful  hunters  might  have 
done,  he  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  trenched 
the  blaze,  extinguishing  it  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  dirt.  He  then  reported  the  fire 
to  the  local  forest  fire  suppression  station 
and,  to  make  doubly  sure  that  the  fire  had 
been  investigated,  stopped  at  the  Sonora 
forestry  office  on  his  way  home. 

Although  this  particular  incident  oc- 
curred on  public  lands,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  what  Wenske  would  have  reacted  in 
the  same  way  no  matter  where  he  found 
a  fire.  Hunters  do  not  find  blazes  in  the 
woods  every  day,  but  if  more  of  them  took 
the  trouble  to  close  open  gates,  drive  an 
occasional  loose  staple  back  into  a  fence 
post  when  they  came  upon  it,  and  took 
time  to  consider  rights  of  the  landowner, 
there  would  be  less  talk  about  the  farmer- 
sportsmen  "problem." 
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OUTDOORS  OFFERS  BEST  IN  LEARNING 


By  Henry  P.  Davis 

Public  Relations  Division,  Remington 
Arms  Co.,  Inc. 


IT  WILL  not  be  long  now  before  Young 
America  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  out-of- 
doors  to  the  fullest,  through  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Weather  Man.  Baseball  time 
will  be  here  and  there  will  be  swimming 
and   fishing   opportunities. 

But  as  Nature's  colorful  springtime 
pageant  unfolds,  there  will  be  myriads  of 
interesting  "little  things"  that  beckon  to 
the  inquisitive  youngster  from  outside  his 
bedroom  window,  within  his  own  back 
yard,  along  the  streams  and  in  the  woods 
and  open  fields.  There  are  thousands  of 
enchanting  little  facets  of  Nature's  work 
that  develop  bud  and  blossom  with  the 
coming  of  Spring  that  would  arouse  the 
intense  interest  of  any  active  boy  or  girl 
if  some  older  person  would  only  point 
them  out. 

I  know  of  no  finer  way  to  combine  edu- 
cation and  recreation  than  to  instruct 
youth  in  Nature's  ways  as  they  pertain  to 
the  various  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
the  out-of-doors:  birds,  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals, reptiles,  fish  and  amphibians,  plants, 
trees,  water  and  soils.  The  adult-child 
combination  can  make  a  small  or  a  large 
study  project  of  any  or  all  with  a  lasting 
benefit  to  the  youngster  and  a  surprising 
broadening  of  the  adult's  own  horizon.  It 
can  start  out  as  an  interesting  game,  but 
it  will  soon  become  an  absorbing  study. 

The  Missouri  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission, at  Jefferson  City,  Missoui'i,  has 
issued  Conservation  Bulletin  No.  12,  which 
is  a  chart  of  seasonal  activities,  embracing 
spring,  summer,  fall  and  winter,  with  addi- 
tional suggestions  for  all-year-round  stud- 
ies. This  is  designed  primarily  for  use  by 
teachers  and  club  leaders,  but  is  easily 
adaptable  to  individual  use.  The  scope  of 
the  suggestions  is  quite  wide,  and  to  prop- 
erly carry  out  some  of  the  suggestions 
would  require  well  informed  supervision. 
But  this  should  not  discourage  the  adult 
who  desires  to  interest  his  youngster  in 
"what  goes  on  outdoors,"  for  the  suggested 
program  is  flexible  and  any  part  of  it  can 
prove  enjoyable  as  well  as  valuable. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  for  a  spring 
program  follow:  Birds — clean  up  old  bird 
houses,  put  up  new  bird  houses,  observe 
increased  activity  of  resident  birds,  listen 
for  early  songs,  make  records  of  early 
arrivals,  plant  seed  and  fruit-bearing  trees, 
shrubs,  lespedeza,  celebrate  Wildlife  Week, 
establish  bird  haven  in  back  of  school  yard 
or  in  your  own  back  yard,  save  nesting 
sites  from  burning.  Fur-bearing  animals 
and  reptiles — watch  for  early  spring  activ- 
ities of  animals,  locate  and  map  dens,  de- 
termine occupant  by  observation,  discour- 
age digging  or  burning  out  of  dens.  Fish 
and    amphibians — explore    a    brook    for    a 


half-mile  and  write  notes  or  observations 
on  water,  its  channels,  speed  of  flow,  fish 
and  plant  life,  collect  specimens  for  aqua- 
ria, observe  effect  of  spring  rains  and 
erosion   on   streams. 

Plants — make  experiments  with  seeds 
planted  in  various  soils,  with  and  without 
moisture,  etc.,  observe  Arbor  Day,  plant 
the  wildlife  haven,  learn  what  wild  flowers 
should  not  be  picked  and  why,  plant  small 
area  with  cane,  sargo,  hegari  to  be  left 
standing,   learn  to   identify  poison  ivy. 

Trees — watch  for  early  blossoms,  ob- 
serve swelling  buds,  development  into 
leaves,  study,  if  possible,  and  describe  ef- 
fects of  a  forest  fire  on  a  nearby  area. 

Water — make  field  trip  and  observe  wa- 
ter resources  in  community,  explore  a 
brook  or  pond  edge  and  see  how  many 
plants  depend  on  the  water  for  life,  observe 
animals   in  water. 

Soils — make  soil  tests  on  farm  or  near- 
by tract,  measure  depth  of  moisture  pene- 
tration in  different  type  soils,  study  and 
diagram  a  soil  profile,  make  rain  gauge 
and  maintain  it,  comparing  it  with  state 
report. 

Some  of  these  suggestions  are  intended 
for  group  activity  rather  than  for  individ- 
ual work.  But  any  part  of  the  program  can 
not  only  add  materially  to  the  youngster's 
fund  of  information,  but  also  greatly  in- 
crease his  respect  for  his  parent's  knowl- 
edge. 


FISHING,  HUNTING 
SCHOOL  IS  STARTED 

A  new  wrinkle  in  the  instruction  of 
novice  and  experienced  anglers  and  gun- 
ners is  Captain  Tom's  School  of  Fishing 
and  Hunting,  operated  in  connection  with 
Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Classes  started  February  4  and  continued 
for  thirteen  weeks  on  Monday  evenings. 

Instruction  was  given  in  the  following 
subjects:  Fishing — salt  water — basic,  salt 
water — advanced,  fresh  water — basic, 
fresh  water — advanced,  fly  tying.  Casting 
— fly  casting  (wet  and  dry),  plug  casting, 
tournament  casting,  boat  casting,  spinner, 
surf  casting.  Hunting — firearms  and  am- 
munition, special  classes  in  archery.  Di- 
plomas were  awarded  for  accomplishments 
in  each  course  and  prizes  were  awarded 
for   highest   marks   attained. 

Interest  in  such  an  institution  should 
spread  to  other  sections  for  it  makes  for 
interesting  and  profitable  off-season  ac- 
tivity. 
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DROUGHT  MAY  WRECK 

NATIONAL    FIRE    RECORD 


A  general  drought  throughout  most  of 
the  country  has  created  the  most  serious 
forest  fire  hazard  in  years,  according  to 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  The 
situation  in  some  southeastern  states  is 
nearly  explosive.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  every  sportsman  to  watch  his  own  habits 
for  weaknesses  which  might  contribute  to 
a  dangerous  conflagration  that  may  rob 
him,  his  fellow  sportsmen,  and  the  public 
of  future  hunting  lands,  fishing  territory, 
camping  sites,  wildlife  habitat,  and  timber 
resources. 

Hunters  afield  in  danger  areas  this  fall 
should  observe  seven  rules: 

1.  Don't  smoke  while  moving 
through  cover.  Grind  out  any  smolder- 
ing smoking  materials  on  bare  ground, 
rocks  or  stumps;  and  be  sure  they're 
out. 

2.  Use  the  ashtray  while  traveling 
in  your  car. 

3.  Use  a  lighter  or  break  all 
matches. 

4.  Don't  build  a  fire  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary.  If  a  fire  is  needed, 
keep  it  small,  in  a  safe  place,  and 
double  douse  it  before  you  leave. 

5.  Carry  a  shovel,  bucket,  and  axe 
in  your  car  and  use  them  on  any  small 
blazes  that  might  be  discovered. 

6.  Report  at  once  any  fire  discov- 
ered, even  if  you  think  you  have  ex- 
tinguished it. 

7.  Report  any  suspicious  individ- 
uals or  activity  around  fires  or  fire- 
hazard  areas.  Deliberate  incendarists 
were  responsible  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  fires  reported  last  year. 


The  woodcock  never  sees  what  she  eats. 
By  driving  her  3-inch  bill  into  the  mud,  her  | 
highly  sensitive  tip  feels  earthworms  upon 
which   she   feeds. 


Unlike  most  fish,  the  mackerel  has  no  ! 
air  bladder  to  give  him  buoyancy.  Nature 
has  equipped  him  with  strong  muscles  along 
his  spinal  column  so  he  can  tuck  his  fins 
in  close  to  his  body  so  as  to  swim  with  a 
minimum  of  effort. 


The  great  brown  Monarch  butterfly 
secretes  an  acid  fluid  which  is  distasteful 
to  birds,  making  it  immune  from  their  at- 
tacks. 


Except  for  vultures  and  parrots,  wild 
geese  live  longer  than  any  other  birds. 
Authentic  records  give  them  as  much  as  70 
years. 


The  common  shrew  will  starve  to  death 
in  two  or  three  hours  unless  food  is  obtain- 
able. It  will  eat  twice  its  own  weight  of 
food  each  day. 


LOUISIANA   DEER   HUNTING   SEASONS  BY  PARISHES 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  has  authority  to  set  seasons  on  Deer  not  to  exceed 
maximum  of  45  days  during  the  period  beginning    November   15,   1952,  and  ending  January   10,   1953. 

Compiled  by  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 


SEASON  DATES 


Acadia 

Closed 

Allen 

Closed 

Ascension 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1,  incl. 

Assumption 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1,  incl. 

Avoyelles 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1,  incl. 

Beauregard 

Closed  in  that  part 
State  Route  104. 
from    Nov.    15   t( 
Jan.  1,  incl. 

of  Parish  lying  east  of 

Balance  of  Parish  open 

30,  incl.;   Dec.    15   to 

Bienville 

Closed 

Bossier 

Closed 

Caddo 

Closed 

Calcasieu 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1,  incl. 

Caldwell 

Closed 

Cameron 

Closed 

Catahoula 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1,  incl. 

Claiborne 

Closed 

Concordia 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1,  incl. 

DeSoto 

Closed 

East  Baton  Rouge 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1,  incl. 

East  Carroll 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1,  incl. 

East  Feliciana 

Closed 

Evangeline 

Closed 

Franklin 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1,  incl. 

Grant 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec. 
(Excepting  Sundays) 

15  to  Jan. 

1,  incl. 

Iberia 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1,  incl. 

Iberville 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1,  incl. 

Jackson 

Closed 

Jefferson 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dee. 

15  to  Jan. 

1,  incl. 

Jefferson  Davis 

Closed 

Lafayette 

Closed 

Lafourche 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec 

15  to  Jan. 

1,  incl. 

LaSalle 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1,  incl. 

Lincoln 

Closed 

Livingston 


Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Union 


Vermilion 


Washington 


Webster 


SEASON    DATES 


Madison 

Nov.   15,    16,   21,   22,   28,   29;   Dec.    15,   16, 
26,   27,   28,   29,   30,   31,   and   Jan.    1. 

Morehouse 

Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Natchitoches 

Closed 

Orleans 

Closed 

Ouachita 

Closed 

Plaquemines 

Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Pointe  Coupee 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Rapides 

Closed 

Red  River 

Closed 

Richland 

Closed 

Sabine 

Closed 

St.  Bernard 

Nov. 

15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

St.  Charles 

Nov. 

15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

St.  Helena 

Nov. 

15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

St.  James 

Nov. 

15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

St.  John 

Nov. 

15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

St.  Landry 

Nov. 

15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

St.  Martin 

Nov. 

15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

St.  Mary 

Nov. 

15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

St.  Tammany 

Nov. 

15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

Tangipahoa 

Nov. 

15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

Tensas 

Nov. 

15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

Terrebonne 

Nov. 

15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

Closed  in  that  portion  of  Union  Parish  west 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  from  the 
Arkansas  line  via  Litroe,  Dean,  Haile, 
Spencer  and  Sterlington.  Balance  of 
Parish  open  Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec. 
15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Closed  in  that  part  of  Parish  lying  east  of 
Hwy.  171.  Balance  of  Parish  open  from 
Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1, 
incl. 


Closed 


West  Baton  Rouge  Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


West  Carroll 


West  Feliciana 


Winr 


Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 
(Excepting  Sundays) 
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LOUISIANA  HUNTING  SEASON 

1952-53 


RESIDENT  GAME   BIRDS  AND   ANIMALS 

BOB-WHITE    (quail  or  partridge):   December  1-February   10  inclusive:   Bag  limit  10,  season  limit  80,  possession  limit.  20. 

WILD  TURKEYS:  Closed  Season. 

DEER  (Bucks  only):  November  15- January  10  inclusive.  Provided  that  the  season  shall  not  exceed  45  days  and  Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  may  close,  curtail  or  shall  fix  the  season  in  each  parish  any  time  between  these  dates,  not  to  exceed  maximum  of  45  days.  Illegal 
to  kill  does  or  fawns  at  any  time.  Illegal  to  take  fawn  or  deer  with  horns  less  than  three  inches  long.  Bag  limit  1  daily,  2  a  season.  Night 
hunting  with  headlight,  or  camp  hunting  for  more  than  3  days,  forbidden.  Ask  for  special  form  indicating  Legal  Hunting  days  in  each 
Parish,  if  any. 

SQUIRRELS  and  CHIPMUNKS:  October  20  thru  January  10,  inclusive.  Bag  limit  8,  possession  limit  S.  (Squirrels  and  Chipmunks  80  in  the  aggregate 
per  season.) 

RABBITS:  October  15-February   15,  inclusive.  Limit  5  per  day.   Sale  prohibited.  Night  hunting  with  headlight  forbidden. 

BEARS:  Season  December  16  thru  December  31.    1  per  person,  per  season. 


TRAPPING  SEASON:  November  15  to  February  15,  inclusive,  on  all  fur-bearing  animals,  except  mink 
NUTRIA:  December  15  to  February  15,  inclusive. 
MINK:  November  15  to  January  10,  inclusive. 
BEAVER:  Closed 


MIGRATORY  GAME  REGULATIONS 

DUCKS:  November  5  to  December  29,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  limits  on  ducks  (except  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers)  are  4  in  the  aggregate  of 
all  kinds,  including  in  such  limit  not  more  than  1  wood  duck.  Any  person  at  any  time  may  possess  not  more  than  8  ducks  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  kinds  (not  including  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers),  but  not  more  than  1  wood  duck.  American  and  red-breasted 
mergansers,  25  singly  or  in  the  aggregate.  No  possession  limit  on  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers.  WARNING :  NOT  MORE  THAN 
ONE  DAY'S  BAG  LIMIT  MAY  BE  POSSESSED  OPENING  DAY. 

COOTS   (Poule-d'Eau)  :  November  5  to  December  29,  inclusive.    Bag  limit  10,  possession  limit  10. 

GEESE:  November  5  to  December  29,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession  limit  5,  including  in  such  limit  either  2  Canada  geese  (including  Hutchin- 
sons  or  Cackling  geese)   or  2  White-fronted    (locally  called  Speckled-belly)   geese,  or  1  of  each. 

DOVES:  December  12  to  Januarv  10.    Bag  limit  8,  possession  limit  8. 

SNIPE:  Closed  Season. 

SORA   RAIL:  October  1   to  November  30,  inclusive.    Bag  limit  25,   possession  limit  25. 

RAILS  and  GALLINULES:  October  1  to  November  30,  inclusive.    Bag  limit  15,  possession  limit  15. 

WOODCOCK:  December  22  to  January  20,  inclusive.    Bag  limit  4,  possession  limit  8. 


SHOOTING    HOURS    FOR    DUCKS,    GEESE,    COOTS,    SORA    RAILS    AND    GALLINULES:— One-half    hour    before   sunrise    to    one    hour 
before  sunset.    Note:  On  opening   day  of  season  shooting   cannot  start   before   12:00   noon.    Ask  for  form   of  shooting   schedules. 
SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  WOODCOCKS:—  One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 
SHOOTING    HOURS   FOR    DOVES:— 12:00   noon   until  sunset. 


Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Legal  limit  of  migratory  game  birds  may  be  possessed  90  days  after  the  close  of  season.  Hunters 
of  ducks  and  geese  must  have  a  federal  duck  stamp  attached  to  their  state  hunting  license,  or  old  age  permit.  Duck  stamps  required  by  Federal  Gov 
ernment  can  be  obtained  from  U.  S.  Postoffice.  Use  of  rifles  or  shot  guns  larger  than  a  10  gauge,  or  guns  capable  of  holding  more  than  3  shells 
prohibited.  The  plug  used  in  guns  must  be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassembling  gun.  Legal  possession  limits  of  resident  game  birds  or 
game  animals  may   be  possessed   up   to   within  30   days  of   the   opening   of  the  following  season. 


HUNTING     LICENSE,    RESIDENT $     2.00 

Required  of  all  hunters,  except  persons  over  60  years  of  age  who  must  have  old  age  permit, 

NON-RESI DENT  HUNTING   LICENSE— Trip-4  consecutive  days $     5.00 

NON-RESIDENT    HUNTING    LICENSE— Season $  25.00 

TRAPPING    LICENSE    $     2.00 

(Only  residents  permitted  to  trap) 

FUR   BUYER,  resident  license $  25.00 

FUR    BUYER,    non-resident $100.00 

FUR   DEALER,  resident  (Deposit  $500.00   required) $150.00 

NON-RESIDENT   DEALER,   (Deposit  $1,000.00   required)  $300.00 


DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 


